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tema ee with France or Italy, Germany did not attract 
_Amany English visitors in the eighteenth century, not nearly 
as many as England attracted Germans, but that was to be 
expected in view of Germany’s comparatively late achievement 
of recognized distinction in literature and the arts. For the same 
reason Germany was not included in the usual Grand Tour, 
though the Rhine offered a convenient route to the south for 
travellers who did not wish, as most did, to pass through Paris. 
The travellers who did venture so far afield, as it seemed then, 
had almost always special reasons. The first and liveliest of those 
we shall quote, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose famous 
letters include a number written from Germany and Austria in 
1716, was accompanying her husband on his way out to be 
British ambassador in Constantinople. The next, James Taylor, 
rector of Broadway in Dorset, took part as an army chaplain in 
the campaign of 1743, which ended in the battle of Dettingen. 
Five years later David Hume travelled up the Rhine, through 
south-west Germany to Vienna and on to Italy, in attendance on 
a general on a military mission. In 1766 Thomas Nugent, a 
scholar and man of letters already over sixty years old, spent 
several months in Germany, chiefly in Mecklenburg, collecting 
materials for the continuation of his History of Vandalia. He 
published a guide to foreign travel as well as a full account of 
this German journey. Joseph Marshall passed through parts of 
Germany on a three years’ journey, between 1768 and 1770, 
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which took him to Scandinavia, Russia and Poland; he was a 
serious traveller interested in agriculture, commerce and useful 
undertakings. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall was more of a free-lance 
during his stay at various German courts and at Vienna as a 
young man in the ’seventies. At about the same time Dr. John 
Moore, the father of the general, a medical graduate of Glasgow 
with literary interests, agreed in middle life to accompany 
the young Duke of Hamilton on his grand tour in France, 
Switzerland, Germany and Italy. The anonymous author of the 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Germany (1789) seems to have 
toured the country in a similar capacity, and in the early ’nineties 
two other travellers published books dealing in part with 
Germany, John Owen, a Fellow of Corpus Christi, later the 
vety active secretary of the Bible Society, and C. Este. Finally 
in 1799 Coleridge went over to Germany with the Wordsworths 
and spent some months in study at Géttingen, and Crabb 
Robinson next year began the residence in Germany that was 
to last five years and bring him into touch with many leading 
writers. 

The accounts these travellers have left us in books and letters 
are valuable above all for the concrete details which they record, 
not without surprise, about the everyday life of the German 
people, of the natives, one might almost say. These impressions 
are a useful supplement to German sources and stimulate 
interesting comparisons of age with » and country with 
country. We are transported to a very different age from our 
own by what they tell us, for instance, about travelling itself. As 
an indication of the slowness with which news and its bearers 
moved in that age we learn from Nugent that it took twelve 
days for news of the birth of a royal princess in England to reach 
the Queen’s brother in Mecklenburg-Strelitz by special messenger. 
But discomfort and danger are the chief subjects of complaint 
at the time. The only really comfortable journey one could make 
in Germany, it seems, was the one by water from Regensburg to 
Vienna. Lady Mary Montagu found this ‘perfectly agreeable,’ 
made as it was ‘in one of those little vessels, that they very 
properly call wooden houses, — them all the conveniences 
of a palace, stoves in the chambers, kitchens, etc. They are rowed 
by twelve men each, and move with an incredible swiftness, that 
in the same day you have the pleasure of a vast variety of pros- 
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pects.” Hume was equally well pleased with the same ‘voyage’ 
thirty years later, and Owen in 1792, thoughin humblercompany, 
passed the time ‘in the most cheerful merriment. The provisions 
of each were thrown into one common fund and the repast 
made universal. Songs, choruses and catches in all languages 
and manners supported the general merriment.’ Travel by 
land on the other hand was seldom free from alarms and dis- 
comforts. Lady Mary discovered, as they were passing by 
moonlight in their coach from Bohemia into Saxony, by a road 
often so narrow that she could not see an inch of space between 
the wheels and the precipice, that their postilions were nodding 
on horseback, while the horses were at full gallop. It was 
common, she was told, to find the bodies of travellers in the 
Elbe. Hume found equally dangerous roads between Koblenz 
and Wiesbaden: ‘not an inch to spare and the road hanging all 
the way towards the precipice, so that one had need to have a 
good head to look out of the windows.’ 

As for discomfort, travellers compelled, like Nugent, to use 
the stage-coaches, found them ‘little better than one of our 
dung carts, with boards nailed across it for seats, and backs to 
them about a foot and a half high. They have generally three rows 
of seats, each holding three persons, and they are besides so 
incumbered with goods, that a passenger sometimes has hardly 
room to set his feet. There is no getting into them without a 
ladder.’ They were open to sun and rain, but were as dear as 
comfortable English stage-coaches. However, there was ‘scarce 
any such thing as a robbery upon the highway in Germany.’ 
Inns, too, Nugent found very indifferent in the north, even in 
Hamburg. In villages one had usually to sleep on straw in the 
common room. ‘The straw is spread on the ground and raised 
towards the head; over it they lay a sheet and a pillow for each 
passenger, and they all lie down in a row. The greatest indelicacy 
is, that the women sleep in the same room; but then they undress 
themselves, that is, they take off their gowns only, in another 
apartment.’ What occasioned most surprise to English travellers 
was the Low Saxon type of house in which man and beast sleep 
under the same roof. Marshall and Nugent both call such 


buildings ‘barns.’ ‘Our coachman,’ says Nugent, “drove directly 
into a large entrance, which is the only door, and the only 
outlet for the smoke. There is but one large room, which serves 
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for stable, kitchen, parlour and bedchamber. On each side we 
saw cows, horses, swine and sheep . . . In the middle of the 
room there was a pretty good fire of turf and wood. . . Early 
the next morning we were awakened with the noise of the hogs 
grunting on one side, and the cows champing their straw on the 
other.’ It was here that he made the acquaintance of Pumper- 
nickel, which was cut with a hatchet from a coal-black loaf of 
at least a bushel. 

In describing the general look of the countryside, almost all 
English travellers remark on the absence of country-seats and of 
enclosures. Marshall did not see one chateau from the banks of 
the Rhine to Hanover, and Dr. Moore saw few or no gentlemen’s 
houses to vary the scene in the south, ‘the gentry living in 
dependence at court and the merchants and manufacturers in 
the towns.’ Some ascribe the poor cultivation of the land to the 
fact that the nobility prefer to live at court. They find agricul- 
tural methods behind those of England. ‘Husbandry suffers 
much in all this country, and indeed through most parts of 
Germany, for want of enclosures. They might easily make them, 
and at a small expense, but neglect the work entirely, which 
must be for want of fully understanding the advantages of them. 
Indeed, labour is of so little value that every sort of cattle has 
always a keeper with them, though the herd is ever so small, 
yet corn and saffron often suffer.’ (Marshall). At another time the 
same writer blames German ‘phlegm’ and conservatism. “The 
Germans are a heavy phlegmatic people, who are conducted with 
no great difficulty in improvements and undertakings which do 
not extend beyond the sphere of their usual practice, but are 
very obstinate in their opposition to those which are quite new: 
novel establishments in arts, manufactures or commerce, 
scarcely ever succeed well, unless the attention of the sovereign 
is acute and unremitted.’ 

Coleridge and his friends are about the only travellers who are 
sensitive to the beauty of the German landscape. In the Harz he 
finds it ‘quite English, except that in England we have water 
ever in our views, either sea or lake or river—and we have elmy 
hedges and single cottages—and gentlemen’s seats—and many 
a house, the dwelling of knowledge and virtue, between the 
cottages and the gentleman’s seat.’ But he finds the German 
villages much more interesting, and thinks that ‘the extreme 
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misery and the earth and heaven-alarming wickedness and pro- 
fanity of our English villages is a thing wholly unknown in 
Germany. The women, too, who arte working in the fields, 
always behave respectably, modestly and with courtesy.’ Few 
travellers, however, really saw much of the life of the peasantry, 
except from a distance. Nugent made a study of serfdom in 
Mecklenburg, and from an argument with some German noble- 
men about it he quotes one of them as maintaining that ‘the 
peasants of Mecklenburg were provided with all necessaries by 
their masters, both in health and in sickness, much better than if 
they were left to their own direction,’ and moreover that ‘the 
bulk of the common people were little better than savage beasts, 
whose ferocity was ever to be dreaded unless they were fettered.’ 
However, this view was not shared by the majority of those 
present. Crabb Robinson found the peasants ‘squeezed sadly’ for 
tithes in the Rhineland. In Hessen he says: ‘It is certain that the 
German peasantry, though their comforts do not seem to me to 
be less than those of the British, have less public spirit.” But bad 
as the state of the peasantry might be in Germany, it was far 
worse in Poland. Marshall, returning to Germany from there, 
writes that nothing could be more striking than the different 
appearance of Silesia from that of Poland. He found ‘the country 
full of villages, half of which at least were peopled with Poles; 
the land all cultivated, and much of it extremely well; the houses 
and cottages in good repair, with all the appearance of ease and 
happiness.’ He ascribed the difference (in 1770) to the good rule 
of Frederick the Great. 

But it was the towns that visitors generally made for, the 
courts in the first place. In these one visitor after another is 
astonished at the splendour of the palaces and the lavish hos- 
pitality of even small princes. Hume, after seeing Bonn, considers 
the Archbishop of Cologne ‘the best lodged prince in Europe 
except the King of France.’ Hanau and above all the ‘prodigious 
magnificent palace’ at Wiirzburg excite similar comment from 
him. Almost all the later writers continue to pay their tributes to 
German Baroque (though they do not call it by that name). 
But some have reservations to make. “There is a lack of finishing 
in the insides of all the palaces in Germany, that cannot fail 
disgusting an Englishman, who has been used to seeing the 
houses of the nobility in his own country finished to the garrets, 
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as completely as a snuff-box,’ says Marshall, in Munich. Crabb 
Robinson makes a similar observation in Karlsruhe. He is 
offended here as in other small capitals ‘by the constant mixture 
of splendour and meanness.’ He cannot help reflecting too at 
what a price such buildings were raised. He calls Kassel ‘the 
elegant and superb residence of a vulgar and savage tyrant, a 
dealer in man’s flesh.’ As a student of Godwin he naturally had 
strong views, but earlier writers, by no means republicans, from 
Lady Mary Montagu onwards, had expressed similar sentiments 
in more moderate terms. In the courts, though suitably im- 
pressed, they felt slightly uncomfortable, and it was only the 
free towns which moved them to unqualified admiration. Lady 
Mary draws a contrast between the free towns and those ruled by 
absolute princes. ‘In the first there appears an air of commerce 
and plenty. The streets are well built and full of people, neatly 
and plainly dressed. The shops loaded with merchandise, and the 
commonalty clean and cheerful. In the other, a sort of shabby 
finery, a number of dirty people of quality tawdered out; narrow 
nasty streets out of repair, wretchedly thin of inhabitants, and 
above half of the common sort asking alms. I cannot help 
fancying one under the figure of a handsome clean Dutch 
citizen’s wife, and the other like a poor town lady of pleasure, 
painted and ribboned out in her head-dress, with tarnished 
silver-laced shoes and a ragged under-petticoat, a miserable 
mixture of vice and poverty.’ 

This praise of the free towns at the expense of the little 
capitals is not entirely borne out by what we know of them from 
other sources, and one suspects thaf the name ‘free’ town 
disposed English visitors favourably towards them from the 
outset. In all their general comments on court life there is already 
a strong democratic bias. Lady Mary Montagu criticizes the 
endless disputes on questions of precedence, the monstrous 
fashions and highly formal etiquette, and the innumerable affairs 
of the heart at the imperial court. ‘Getting a lover is so far from 
losing, that ’tis properly gaining reputation; ladies being much 
more respected in regard to the rank of their lovers, than that of 
their husbands.’ In Hume’s time Maria Theresa had established 
her ‘Keuschheitskommission’, but the philosopher believes that 
she could not have undertaken a more difficult task than to 
produce absolute chastity in a city “composed entirely of nobility, 
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and of lackeys, of soldiers and of priests.” Wraxall notes that at 
Kassel the mistress of the Landgrave had her box near the stage 
at the opera, and comments that ‘this contempt of decency is not 
uncommon in the German courts and derives a sort of sanction 
from custom.’ Dr. Moore comments on the extravagance and the 
military mania of several princes, and he says very much the same 
about the married ladies of the court in Berlin as Lady Mary 
about those in Vienna, namely that it is the rule for them to have 
avowed admirers who are invited with them to all entertainments. 
He ascribes the open toleration of public courtesans in Berlin— 
there are more in proportion than in any other town in Europe, 
he thinks—to the presence of the soldiery. In Vienna on the other 
hand he finds a marked change for the better since Lady 
Montagu’s day (though others do not agree with him). The 
higher nobility are far less ceremonious too than in her time. 

Owen, in the nineties, had the same impression in this matter— 
the change was due no doubt to Joseph II. 

English visitors to the courts are unfavourably impressed by 
the predominance of the French language, and French and Italian 
actors and singers. Dr. Moore notes (in the late ’seventies) that 
‘although the German muse is now admired all over Europe. . . 
the French language prevails in all thewourts, and French plays 
are represented there in preference to German . . . The native 
language of the country is treated like a vulgar and provincial 
dialect, while the French is cultivated as the only proper language 
for people of fashion. . . I have met with people who considered 
it as an accomplishment to be unable to express themselves in 
the language of their country, and who have pretended to be 
more ignorant in this particular than they were in reality.’ 
This was one aspect of that distinction of ranks which was 
observed in Germany, as Moore and others noted, with scrupu- 
lous precision, except for strangers, particularly Englishmen. At 
public concerts even in Frankfurt am Main the first two rows were 
kept for the ladies of quality, and these ladies never dined, he says, 
with bourgeois families, though their husbands might. Each class 
had its separate assemblies in this city. To Nugent “it is surprising 
with what a high hand the nobility carry it in this country; they 
will scarce converse with a commoner except on business, and seem 
to look on plebeians as a different species. Hence it is ‘that they 
have so great a contempt for trade, and would rather starve than - 
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degrade themselves, as they call it, by any such profession.’ 

In other respects, too, the attitude of English visitors is 
already markedly democratic. They have a sharp eye for any 
restrictions on personal liberty, and the whole system of absolut- 
ism is anathema to most of them, though occasionally they may 
acknowledge its efficiency. The Prussian monarchy sometimes 
reminds Wraxall of ‘a vast prison, in the gloomy centre of which 
appears the great keeper, occupied in the care of his captives.’ 
In Berlin in particular he can never forget that he is in a country 
where ‘every man is born a soldier’ (an exaggeration at this 
period). He finds an air of silence and dejection in the streets, 
where at noonday there are scarcely any passers-by but soldiers. 
Like Moore and others he is struck by Berlin’s emptiness and the 
excessive number of shabby genteel facades. Dr. Moore gives a 
vivid and often quoted description of the personal habits and 
appearance of Frederick the Great and expresses admiration of 
his genius, but he cannot overcome his repugnance at Prussian 
methods of discipline, which aim at reducing the men to auto- 
mata, more afraid of their officers than of the enemy. ‘The com- 
mon state of slavery in Asia. . . is freedom in comparison of this 
kind of military slavery.’ Regarding the apparent freedom of 
criticism in Berlin he points out that ‘a government supported 
by an army of 180,000 men may safely disregard the criticisms of 
a few speculative politicians,’ but he admires Frederick for being 
“so devoid of suspicion and personal fear that he resides at Sans- 
Souci without any guard whatever.’ 

Remarks about the free towns and the centres of commerce 
similar in tone to the quotation from Lady Mary Montagu are to 
be found in many of these writers. Hume praised Niirnberg, and 
Dr. Moore writes of Frankfurt am Main: “The streets of Frank- 
fort are spacious and well-paved; the houses stately, clean and 
convenient; the shops well furnished; the dress, the numbers, the 


air and general manners of the inhabitants sufficiently show, 


without any other information, that there is no little despot 
within the walls to impoverish them in support of his grandeur, 
and to put every action of their lives, every movement of their 
bodies, under restraint by his caprice.’ The older writers have, of 
course, no eye for what was later called the picturesque. Hume 
likes the air of industry and contentment, without splendour, 
which he finds in Niirnberg; the houses he calls clean and well- 
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built, but ‘old-fashioned and of a grotesque figure.” Even 
Crabb Robinson speaks of its ‘vast houses without beauty and 
almost all painted on the outside.’ Nugent writes without 
enthusiasm of the old merchants’ houses in Hamburg in his full 
account of that city. It was still a walled town, with narrow 
crooked streets in the older parts, frequently flooded when the 
tide ran high. Like some houses still surviving in Libeck to-day, 
the principal merchants’ houses were ‘so near the waterside that 
their vessels come to unload at their own doors; and they are all 
furnished with cranes to raise their goods up to the warehouses, 
which are generally in the upper part of the building’ and perhaps 
five or six storeys high. ‘The door is in the middle, very high, 
like our coach-house doors, and arched at the top. You generally 
ascend by steps and enter the house by a great hall, paved with 
flags, which serves for a magazine and sometimes for a coach- 
house. The hall is frequently adorned with walnut-tree cupboards 
of a prodigious size, which are used by the women as clothes- 
presses. Most of their floors, even above stairs, are paved with 
flags . . . The inside of their houses consists chiefly of bare, 
white-washed walls, and the furniture is indifferent, being little 
more than a table and looking-glass, with chairs of different 
sorts. Neither their doors nor windows shut close, their hinges 
and locks being miserably made and generally out of order. 
There is some elegance indeed in their stoves, with which almost 
every room is furnished, instead of grates.” He admired their 
precautions against fire in Hamburg, the watch kept by two men 
on the top of the highest churches, but it did not prove good 
enough in the end, of course, and most of this older Hamburg 
disappeared in the fire of 1842. 

The government of the towns is usually praised, though some 
notice a tendency towards too much government; Crabb 
Robinson invents the word Hyparchy to describe it in Niirnberg, 
where the sumptuary laws annoy him. Nugent finds Hamburg 
admirably policed. ‘Every rank or order have something to 
distinguish them in their dress, and even the poorer people 
make a decent appearance. This is particularly noticeable in their 
servant-maids, who all wear the same kind of uniform habit.’ 
Crabb Robinson describes them as ‘adorned with stiff perpen- 
dicular lappets, giving fierceness and rotundity to their square 
faces.’ Both informants see less drunkenness and depravity than 
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in England and are struck by the honesty of the people. There 
are vety few robberies, they say, but according to Crabb 
Robinson there is less decency and liberality than at home among 
those called persons of honour and character. Almost everyone 
has something to say about the treatment and habits of the Jews. 
The Judengasse of Frankfurt is described by more than one. 
According to Taylor it was a place of pestilence in the ’forties 
owing to overcrowding. ‘Every Jew that appears in the town is, 
by a particular law agreed to by themselves and the government, 
obliged to distinguish himself as a Jew, and to that purpose wears 
a black cloak and band; the married Jews are also distinguished 
from others by a long beard.’ In 1774 much of the ghetto had to 
be rebuilt after a fire (which Goethe helped to fight), and twenty 
years later it was destroyed by Hoche’s bombardment, so that 
when Crabb Robinson was there the Jews were allowed to mix 
with the other citizens more freely. Dr. Moore found them very 
importunate. “They attack you in the street, ply at the gate of 
your lodging, and even glide into your apartments, offering to 
supply you with every commodity you can have occasion for. 
And if you happen to pass by the entrance of their street, they 
entreat your custom with the violence and vociferation of so 
many Thames watermen.’ Nugent speaks similarly about the 
Jews in Hamburg. ‘As soon as a stranger sets up at an inn, these 


children of Israel have notice of it from the host . . . and they 
are sure to wait on him the next morning before he is up... 
What is intolerable, they will not take their answer . . . Nay 


they sometimes bolt into the room, without knocking at the 
door.’ Jew-baiting was already to be met with in Germany of the 
eighteenth century, as Dorothy Wordsworth records in her 
Journal: ‘When we got nearly through the town, we saw a surly- 
looking German driving a poor Jew forward with foul language, 
and making frequent use of a stick which he had in his hand. 
The countenance of the Jew expressed neither anger nor surprise, 
nor agitation; he spoke but with meekness and unresisting 
pursued his way followed by his inhuman driver, whose inso- 
lence, we found, was supported by the law: “the Jews have no 
right to reign in the city of Hamburgh” as a German told us in 
broken English. The soldiers who are stationed at the drawbridge 
looked very surly at him and the countenance of the bystanders 
expressed cold unfeeling cruelty.’ 
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The English travellers were almost all strong protestants. 
In the catholic south they therefore found much to offend them. 
In a little Roman Catholic church which was permitted in 
protestant Niirnberg, Lady Mary Montagu found that the small 
and not very rich community had “dressed up an image of our 
Saviour over the altar in a fair full-bottomed wig, very well 
powdered.’ She noticed that the emeralds and rubies round the 
relics in Regensburg were bits of glass, and after visiting the 
convents in Vienna she writes: ‘I never in my life had so little 
charity for the Roman-catholic religion, as since I see the misery 
it occasions . . . and the gross superstitions of the common 
people. . . . The processions I see very often are a pageantry as 
offensive, and apparently contradictory to all common sense, as 
the pagodas of China.’ Hume is struck by the contrast between 
protestant Niirnberg and Bavaria, where he found ‘a great air of 
poverty in every face: the first poverty indeed we had seen in 
Germany.’ According to Taylor, ‘in all those countries which are 
confined to Popery, especially where the church has the supreme 
power, one sees everywhere the face of poverty, distress, oppres- 
sion and despair; the country seems to sigh and the towns mourn, 
the women and children go for the most part without shoes or 
stockings, and many of them almost naked; the children are 
fastened with ropes to loaded barrows, which they draw through 
the streets, and their mothers dig, saw and carry heavy burdens.’ 
These rather rhetorical statements are not supported by the more 
enlightened later writers. Dr. Moore speaks indeed of the ‘plump 
persons and rosy complexions’ of the numerous monks and 
friars of Mainz, which proved, he thought, that ‘they did not 
live in the fertile land of Rhenish for nothing,’ but he thought 
that the peasantry of the Electorate were also comparatively 
prosperous, while Crabb Robinson considered that the peasants 
of the ecclesiastical princes were in general ‘in a far better 
situation than those of the secular protestant powers,’ though 
they might be miserably stupid and superstitious. What particu- 
larly astonished him at the end of the century was the open 
indifference in matters of religion of educated people, and the 
advanced theology of the protestant clergy. 

We have little space for the travellers’ comments on family 
life and every-day habits in Germany. They are for the most part 
the commonplaces that one would expect. Some approve of 
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German stoves, others do not; German feather-beds are never 
popular. German food is praised by Crabb Robinson, though 
most Englishmen, he says, dislike it. He finds it better than 
English as to soups and vegetables, but roast meat is seldom good 
and there are too few puddings. And descending to minutiae, he 
notes that ‘they put the fork in the right hand and sop bread in 
the gravy.’ After a month or two he says that what he misses 
most are the three things commonest in England, tea, cheese and 
beer, and he has almost forgotten the colour of fire. Nugent 
gives us good descriptions of middle-class manners, of an enter- 
tainment, for instance, to which he was invited in Liibeck, at 
the house of the leading doctor in the town. It was quite worthy 
of a Buddenbrook. After cards and pipes, the large company 
invited in his honour went in to supper at nine, and were offered 
some forty different dishes and a variety of good wines. ‘After 
meals the Germans do not take away the table-cloth, nor do the 
ladies retire by themselves, as in England; but keep eating of 
fruits and sweetmeats, and drinking, though more sparingly, 
with the gentlemen, till the company rise from table, that is, for 
about three hours. When the repast is over, they all go round the 
room with great formality, to make their compliments; the 
gentlemen kiss one another, but when they come to the ladies 
only press their lips to their hands. The ladies salute each other 
in the same manner as the gentlemen, and they all make use of a 
German expression, which signifies the same as, Much good may 
it do you.’ On another occasion, dining with a professor, he found 
that the lady of the house had very little share in the conversation, 
and he tried to touch on lighter topics, but she seemed to prefer 
to listen to the professor’s learned discourse. ‘The German 
women,’ he concludes, ‘make the best wives in the world, for 
they seem to have no other taste or inclination but to please their 
husbands,’ and in his Grand Tour he describes German women as 
‘more obsequious to their husbands than those of other nations, 
many not sitting at table with them, and none having the upper 
place; they are well educated and fond of music, but not very 
talkative.’ 

This is a generalization to which many a German husband of 
that day might have taken exception. Like good Englishmen, 
our travellers are not much given to generalizations, even about 
national character, but there is one point on which most of 
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them are agreed, namely in ascribing to the Germans a great deal 
of what they call phlegm. ‘It is not from Austria,’ says Lady 
Mary Montagu, ‘that one can write with vivacity, and I am 
already infected with the phlegm of the country . . . They are 
never lively but upon points of ceremony.’ Marshall has already 
been quoted on the phlegm of the country folk in Germany. The 
author of the Introduction ascribes even the extraordinary and 
complex constitution of the Empire to ‘the placid temper of the 
natives’ and finds them generally very thorough, deliberate and 
sincere. Even at court the ‘minute business and forms’ that are 
considered tedious elsewhere are looked upon in Germany as a 
pleasant occupation. Dr. Moore agrees that the Germans ‘bear 
the languid uniformity of life always with patience and often 
with satisfaction. They display an equanimity under disgust that 
is quite astonishing.’ In another passage he finds the contrast of 
character between the French and the Germans clearly illustrated 
in the behaviour of the postilions of the two countries. ‘A 
French postilion is generally either laughing, or fretting, or 
singing, or swearing, all the time he is on the road. If a hill or a 
bad road oblige him to go slow, he will of a sudden fall a-cracking 
his whip above his head for a quarter of an hour together, 
without rhyme or reason . .. A German postilion, on the 
contrary, drives four horses with all possible tranquility. He 
neither sings, nor frets, nor laughs: he only smokes. . . If you 
call to him to go faster, he turns about, looks you in the face, 
takes his pipe from his mouth, and says, Yaw, Mynheer—yaw, 
yaw; and then proceeds exactly in the same pace as before. 
He is in no way affected whether the road be good or bad; 
whether it rains, or shines, or snows, and he seems to be totally 
regardless of the people whom he drives, and equally callous to 
their reproach or applause.’ 

Such are some of the comments of a dozen fairly typical and 
not excessively insular English travellers on life in Germany in 
the days of the Ancien Régime. After the Seven Years’ War, 
England began to take Prussia seriously, but Hume, the most 
intelligent of these travellers, is the only one who saw the 
potential greatness of Germany as a whole. ‘Germany is un- 
doubtedly a very fine country,” he wrote, ‘full of industrious 
honest people, and were it united, it would be the greatest power 
that ever was in the world.” Hume also ventures to compare 
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Germans favourably with Englishmen. We must remember 
that he was a Scot! “The common people are here, almost every 
where, much better treated and more at their ease, than in France; 
and are not very much inferior to the English, notwithstanding 
all the airs the latter give themselves. There are great advantages 
in travelling, and nothing serves more to remove prejudices: 
for I confess I had entertained no such advantageous idea of 
Germany: and it gives a man of humanity pleasure, to see that so 
considerable a part of mankind as the Germans are in so tolerable 
a condition.’ Unfortunately this generous and enlightened 
attitude was, and long remained, less common than the compla- 
cent ‘patriotism’ of the rector of Broadway, the anti-papist quoted 
above, who contrasts the happiness of tolerant countries with 
the misery of Roman Catholic lands, and concludes with these 
words: ‘But how poor and contemptible are even the best of 
these countries when compared with Old England, where every 
man has freedom of speech, where all complaints are fairly heard, 
and no man can be oppressed, where even Justice is accompanied 
with mercy, where every subject enjoys himself ander his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, where trade has her eternal abode, and Peace 
and Plenty sit everywhere smiling, crowned with the blessings 
of a pure religion, liberty and wealth.’ 
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MODERN GERMANY AND THE INTERPRETATION 
OF GERMANIC ANTIQUITY 


by F. NorMANn 


HE educated Englishman with a taste for literature is not 

necessarily familiar with story-material derived from the 
Germanic past. If he has no knowledge of the Old English epic 
Beowulf this does not brand him as an ignoramus, nor is he 
usually acquainted with material such as the story of the Volsungs 
in spite of the advocacy of William Morris. When he reads his 
Hamlet he is not always aware that much of the background, 
the main plot and a good deal of the psychological make-up 
have survived from a Germanic epoch. In fact, little of what the 
Englishman reads is referable, either directly or indirectly, to 
Anglo-Saxon or even earlier days. During the nineteenth century 
there was a certain amount of general interest in Anglo-Saxon 
history. This, as has been pointed out by Mr. Hodgkin, had less 
to do with a sudden enthusiasm for our pre-Conquest ancestors 
than with the attempts of historians to seek in these times the 
dawn of English democracy. 

Learned efforts to revive native Germanic material in England 
have so far failed and there is small likelihood that they will 
succeed in the future. How much has remained alive of the 
eighteenth-century pre-occupation with Nordic civilization, how 
much of the antiquarian garrulity of Scott, the crusading venture 
of William Morris and his friends? How many Englishmen read 
the story of Burnt Njal, the saga of Grettir the Strong? It is an 
indisputable fact that in England the Germanic past may interest 
specialist scholars but for the general reading public everything 
Germanic is as dead a door-nail. Now England is comparatively 
rich in early Germanic remains. Without the English evidence 
much of the Germanic past would be even more obscure than 
it is; but this material ceases to be cultivated to any appreciable 
extent after the Norman Conquest. There are naturally Germanic 
survivals here and there. We study them and we make as much 
of them as we can. Yet there is no doubt that henceforth Celtic 
and French sources predominate. Germanic England receives 
culturally a Romance outlook, Graeco-Roman influences pene- 
trate more and more deeply during the following centuries, and 
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finally the Mediterranean rather than the Baltic becomes our 
spiritual heritage. 

As the ideals and the social structure of an age alter and 
decay so the literature which reflects the age alters and decays, 
unless its inherent poetic truth and merit so far transcend the 
limits of the particular culture, that both form and content can 
be imaginatively understood by later generations. Such decay 
does not of necessity involve disappearance. What was once an 
integral part of the lives of cultured people may become the 
entertainment of less literary circles and of children. The Nursery 
and the text-books of lower forms in our schools can teach us 
much. There we find, it is true, books of the type Stories of the 
Norsemen, and these we can unhesitatingly refer to the literary 
influence of people like William Morris. They have no older 
roots. But far more frequently we meet with suitably moralized 
tales of classical antiquity and mythology which reflect the 
classical preoccupation of our elders, and with the stories of 
King Arthur and his Knights. Here there may be some influence 
of Tennyson though most of these books would seem to go 
back, in some form or other, to more genuine medieval traditions. 
Most English children know Hercules and Sir Galahad. Few 
know Eric the Red, a much less fabulous and romantic character 
whose real exploits are every bit as fascinating as cleaning out 
stables and searching for the grail. 

The reading matter of German children of similar age is 
rather different. Classical antiquity is a common European 
heritage, and Greek gods and heroes are, as in England, early 
formative influences. Arthurian material is of much less frequent 
occurrence. The only Arthurian stories that ever remained 
popular for any length of time are Parzival, Lohengrin and Tristan, 
and it is not accidental that Wagner chose these three. Parziva/ 
lost so much of its sheer adventurousness and had supet- 
imposed upon it so many other and deeper values by the poet 
who first treated the theme in German literature, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, that the story is hardly suitable for children. 
Tristan is equally unsuitable though for different reasons; Lohen- 
grin, however, has a much simpler and a more innocuous plot; 
German children are usually familiar with it. For the rest we find 
Germanic instead of Celtic material: Charles the Great and his 
paladins, particularly Roland (these stories largely from French 
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sources but incorporated in German literature at an early date), 
Dietrich von Bern and his companions, Siegfried and the 
characters associated with him. This early familiarity with 
Germanic themes means that the average German will readily 
appreciate a reference to Siegfried or Briinhild; to the average 
Englishman these names conjure up at most two singers of 
respectable proportions bravely attempting to make themselves 
heard above Wagner’s orchestra. To a German they are part of a 
living past, to an Englishman they are opera. 

As the German child grows older it is introduced to some of 
the earlier Germanic material in a more original form, and in the 
upper forms of secondary schools an abridged version of the 
Nibelungenlied is read. It is only natural that since 1933 there has 
been intense activity in this direction, and things Germanic are 
coming more and more into the foreground in the curriculum. 
Icelandic sagas are now prescribed for boys of from twelve to 
fourteen (‘Unter- and Obertertia’) whilst at a later stage (“Ober- 
sekunda’) a more serious study of Germanic notions of honour 
is demanded. The present rulers in Germany are not entirely 
responsible for this swing round to native traditions. An inter- 
esting experiment was made during the Weimar Republic, and 
this experiment is now being continued with vigour. A type of 
school was started (called “Deutsche Oberschule,’ ‘Deutsches 
Gymnasium,’ and various other names) in which German lan- 
guage, literature, art, history and culture were taught much as 
Latin and Greek civilization are taught in the ‘Humanistisches 
Gymnasium.’ All roads led to Weimar instead of to Athens and to 
Rome. Weimar has now become a stage rather than a goal, the 
end of the journey is—for the moment—‘ultima Thule.’ 

When the young German matriculates and enters the Univer- 
sity he finds a very different atmosphere from that which his 
predecessors met with before 1933. The ideals of the ‘Deutsche 
Oberschule’ had not penetrated into the universities. We in 
England are familiar with the don who considers classics, philo- 
sophy and law, possibly also history and theology, as proper 
forms of study, who regards anything scientific as a regrettable 
modern nuisance, and living languages with contempt. A similar 
attitude existed in the German universities though the choices 
were somewhat differently arranged. First in general esteem came 
law and medicine, then the natural sciences. There followed the 
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various Arts subjects with philosophy and classics at the head 
and the “Germanist’ making up the rear in a motley company of 
“Neusprachler,’ theologians and political economists. All this has 
changed. The student of German has come into his own with a 
vengeance, with one bound he has leapt to the head, and has 
become the most respected member of the academic community. 
Neither professors nor students were entirely prepared for this 
sudden change of front, and both are walking a little self-con- 
sciously in the limelight. Some have maintained a puzzled and 
dignified silence, others have accepted the prophetic role 
exuberantly and are expounding the Germanic past and pre-past 
with a fine disregard for fact. 

When considering the ephemeral nature of most of the pub- 
lications that have lately appeared on Germanic themes it is 
only fair to remember the different attitude in England and 
Germany towards research and subsequent publication. Most 
English students never do any research at all. Only the best 
continue and take research degrees. And very little, probably too 
little, of this research ever goes into print. There is thus a con- 
siderable amount of selection, and the academic standard is, 
on the whole, high. In Germany it is normal for every student 
to write a book, and the book is usually published. A great deal 
of time is spent in teaching the average student how to do 
research and how to write a book. The average student, however, 
is quite incompetent to do this either in England or in Germany; 
at best he can followa mechanical routine. This spate of unwanted 
dissertations used to be merely the despair of the specialist. 
Now, with the artificially stimulated popularization of the past 
theubiquitous Dr. phil. recalls his early training, writes, publishes, 
sells, and then returns to his study to write more. The tendency 
of most of these books is to demonstrate either the survival of 
Germanic ideals into modern times, or to argue the need for their 
resuscitation; the tone is emotional rather than intellectual, the 
method bold statement rather than close reasoning. A few 
years ago such books could have been dismissed with a shrug of 
the shoulder, now they have an immense popular appeal; they 
determine what the average German believes about the past, and 
the learned ‘Fachpresse’ is unable to allow itself to comment 
more scathingly than that this or that book is ‘gutgemeint.’ 
Only on one occasion have the scholars stood firm. That was 
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in the case of Hermann Wirth and the Ura-Linda-Chronik. 

This work, masking itself as the traditions of a Frisian family 
over de Linden, knows of Atland’s (i.e. Atlantis) destruction 
which is placed in the year 2193 B.c. It has a sea-king Inka of 
Atland who leaves the submerged district, and, according to the 
commentator, he may have settled in Peru! Wirth implicitly 
trusts the chronology, and works out that Frisians settled in 
India in 1551 B.c. At the time of Alexander the Great these 
‘Indo-Frisians’ returned to their original home which they had 
never forgotten. The book is handed on from generation to 
generation, jealously guarded, and in a Preface purporting to be 
written in the year 803 A.D. Liko ovira Linda (‘ovira,’ is, by the 
way, an impossible form in Old Frisian) instructs his heirs to hide 
this book from the priests. Many customs and laws are given. 
They are a bewildering mixture. There is also much pessimistic 
philosophy deploring the degeneracy of the world. 

Wirth asserted that, in its essentials, this spurious modern 
Frisian chronicle went back for 5000 years. Book and theory 
became popular immediately, the experts were sceptical. This 
angered Wirth who thereupon became a little immoderate in 
statement. The academic community was roused at last, and 
Professor Arthur Hiibner, a noted scholar with an irreproach- 
able ‘national’ past and outlook, proved in a brilliant essay not 
only that the work was a modern forgery that had nothing what- 
ever to do with anything Germanic, but that its main ideas were 
clearly derived from Rousseau and the ‘Aufklarung’! When one 
remembers what the Germans are at present taught to believe 
about the aspects of the ‘Aufklarung’ that lead back to Rousseau 
this is indeed a fiasco. 

Public opinion in Germany has always allowed the professor 
to write for an educated lay-public without losing caste. 
‘Populare Wissenschaft’ is acceptable: it is judged on its merits, 
not as a genre. With the advent of the National Socialist govern- 
ment popular exposition has not only become still more respect- 
able, it has become a national duty. The new state has no use for 
a discipline that hides itself behind abstract technicalities. 
Nothing is any longer of value unless it is of immediate benefit 
to the ‘Volksgemeinschaft.’ The so-called ‘Geisteswissenschaften’ 
have received marching orders. The Germanic past, its survival 
at the present day, the national component of the actions of dead 
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kings and poets: these are the elements which are to be stressed. 
Some scholars have ceased to publish, others are feverishly 
trying to reconstruct an ancestor-cult for which most of the 
evidence, alas, has to come from Iceland, and much from early 
England. Not that this drawback is obvious to most members of 
the public or even to many of the professors since a linguistic 
terminology that has been current for a little over a hundred 
years, has been so abused and so stretched in meaning that 
almost any statement about the heroic past will find acceptance 
as long as it is sufficiently eulogistic. 

The linguistic affinity between most European and a good 
many Asiatic languages was first demonstrated convincingly 
by an eighteenth-century English scholar, Sir William Jones, and 
passed on to Friedrich Schlegel by another Englishman, Alex- 
ander Hamilton. By 1813 the learned Dr. Thomas Young had 
invented the linguistic term ‘Indo-European’ but the term that 
gained currency in Germany—‘indogermanisch’—was at least 
ten years later, and was not a deliberate coinage. It was an 
abbreviation of the adjectival string ‘Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch- 
Germanisch,’ used by a Russian scholar. ‘Indo-European’ is a 
linguistic term, and if we are cautious it means ‘a system of 
correspondences between certain languages’; “indogermanisch’ 
has habitually been associated in Germany with a people of 
whom the ‘Germanen’ were a large part. This nebulous folk was 
often referred to as Aryan, and hence, by a jump, we obtain the 
almost synonymous use in modern German of Aryan and 
Germanic. There has been similar looseness in the use of the 
term ‘deutsch,’ and thus we finally arrive at the equation of 
‘deutsch’ and ‘arisch.’ Now there is a good deal of evidence to 
suggest that Germany was inhabited at one time by a stock 
which did not speak an Indo-European tongue, and this pre- 
sumed stock has been dubbed, unfortunately, ‘Prae-Germanen’ 
or ‘Vorgermanen.’ To the general public and to many professed 
experts this has come to mean ‘a sort of early German.’ All these 
romantic speculations have been argued and propagated with 
such zeal, their effect has been so widespread, and their suppos- 
edly axiomatic truth is accepted so unquestioningly that no 
really scientific attitude is any longer possible in these matters in 
Germany. Nor is a scientific attitude desirable to most people if 
they wish to feel and believe rather than to know. 
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Ancestral reconstructions are to a large extent wish-fulfilments 
projected into the past, and there is little to choose between the 
Golden Age and the Indo-European Home except that the former 
is a poetic conception nobly expressed by poets, the latter an 
intellectual construction elaborated by scholars at the desk. 

The original Indo-European home has led to fierce contro- 
versy. Formerly it was placed in the East, recently it has tended to 
shift further and further westwards. The plain of East Prussia 
and Lithuania has been hotly defended, the district round about 
Heidelberg has had a good deal of support, and lately Schleswig- 
Holstein has become one of the favoured spots. The intention is 
obvious, and indeed expressed. If Germany is the original home, 
the Germans become the original Aryans, and high-caste Hindoo 
warriors, the Northern invaders of early Greece, the rulers of 
Rome (who, despite Virgil, are more likely to have crossed the 
Brenner than the Mediterranean) are all offshoots of the mother- 
stock which remained firmly rooted to the soil. There is no sober 
evidence for any of this, but it is a pleasing construction and can 
be as cogently reasoned as any other assumption, since the 
evidence is largely manufactured for the sake of the various 
theories. 

Little harm is done as long as these flights of fancy remain 
restricted to their proper field, but when they are used as a basis 
for statements respecting later or even quite modern times, they 
are dangerous. The modern German discipline which is being 
most sedulously fostered at the present day is ‘Volkskunde’ 
and its still more restricted child ‘Deutschku..de.’ This again is 
no National Socialist invention. An excellent Sachwérterbuch der 
Deutschkunde has been on the market for many years, and the 
subject has a long and respectable past. Among early “‘Deutsch- 
kundler’ one thinks immediately of the sterling personality of 
Justus Méser. In the nineteenth century we have Turn-Vater 
Jahn, Jacob Grimm, Wilhelm Riehl and a host of others. The 
discipline of ‘Volkskunde’ has done valuable work, and—apart 
from its intrinsic interest—it has been most useful to literary 
historians of medieval days in helping them to understand more 
fully much of the background out of which the poetry of the 
period arose. However, with the modern tendency to push 
everything that seems pleasant as far back into German history 
as possible, and everything that seems unpleasant as far into 
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Africa or the Near East as seems arguable, it is doubtful whether 
any results can be obtained that will stand the test of time. 

A telling example which illustrates the method as it operates in 
Germanic antiquity is provided by Professor Gustav Neckel. 
Early Roman historians mention certain reprehensible habits of 
a tribe that is probably Germanic. Professor Neckel sets out to 
prove that the unpleasant characteristics, largely of a sexual 
nature, are derived from Berber admixture (“Dunkles Afrika!’) 
the heroic qualities, on the other hand, are clearly Germanic and 
Nordic. This type of reasoning must and does lead ultimately 
to an equation of Aryan and noble, and when one remembers that 
Aryan is very probably connected with the Sanscrit root arya 
meaning noble, and that the tribal name Aryans thus means ‘the 
noble ones,’ one can readily see what havoc such linguistic 
equations can produce. Actually, such splendid names are by no 
means rare. Where they occur they give us the name the tribe 
invented for itself. Many tribes have names that seem more 
abusive than necessary, and there we are dealing with the unkind 
criticism of neighbours. 

It is generally believed that the countryside preserves older 
stages of civilization that have passed away in urban and indus- 
trialized centres. Villages have therefore become the proper 
centres for the prosecution of ‘Volkskunde.’ Students are 
moving up and down the countryside, and on all hands they are 
discovering remnants of ‘ur-arisches Brauchtum.’ Every number 
of every journal devoted to the subject brings evidence for, and 
examples of, survival. This type of folklore can prove anything. 
There is a reckless equation of customs from all times and from 
all districts of the putative Aryan community, ingenuously 
collected by people who have not a vestige of knowledge of 
modern ethnological methods, and who are mostly entirely 
untrained for the study on which they are embarking. Most of 
them are ‘Germanisten,’ and it does not seem to have occurred 
to them yet that a knowledge of runes, sound-laws, and Middle 
High German literature does not qualify them to work in the 
“field.” What they lack in actual field-experience they make up 
for by consulting folkloristic literature, and there are the usual 
lengthy footnotes and quotations. It would seem to be a pity 
that the interest in this type of material is unlikely to produce 
much of value. If there were more concentration on close 
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description of the life and habits of acommunity, without bother- 
ing about mythical Aryan origins and parallels, a great deal of 
valid information could be collected. In this connexion one 
thinks of work like that of G. Hagemann, Bawerliche Gemeinschafts- 
kultur in Nordravensberg (Minster, 1931), an excellent survey of 
permanent value. 

Such carefully documented work would not, however, fit in 
with present requirements which demand that as much as possible 
shall be found to help the campaign for ‘Aufnordung,’ an odd 
neologism for so serious a business. 

If the Germans wish to be ‘aufgenordet’ that is their own affair. 
When, however, scientific disciplines are pressed into service it 
becomes a matter for universal concern. Much has been said in 
Germany lately about academic freedom, academic research, 
and the need to subordinate these matters to the ‘ewige und 
lebendige Wahrheit des Volkstums’. In so far as the modern 
doctrine is intelligible to outsiders it seems to imply that no 
science can remain true unless it is in direct touch with the ‘Volk,’ 
the ‘Gemeinschaft,’ and similar abstractions that need a good 
deal of definition by sociologists before they can have any 
academic meaning at all. This point of view has been developed 
with ability and energy by Professor Ernst Krieck and others. 
It permeates almost everything that is published, and it is 
certainly present in every single discussion of Germanic antiquity. 

We cannot come to any true understanding with German 
scholars unless it is made clear on both sides how far we are 
willing to agree. Each civilization has an inalienable right to 
shape itself as it wishes, and if the Germans wish to create myths 
about our common forebears there is no reason why they should 
not. A belief belongs to a different order of truth: it has ethical 
values which it would be impertinent to question. But the moment 
that such beliefs are supported by intellectual interpretation of 
documents and stones we should be concerned purely with the 
interpretation, not with the belief. If we quarrel with the inter- 
pretation that does not mean that we reject the belief. The belief 
does not concern us; it is not a proper object of study. Here there 
is a fundamental difference of opinion, and the best method is to 
state this difference honestly and unequivocally. The Germanic 
scholars in England have as great a love for the Germanic past 
as their German colleagues, they respect it no less. But they also 
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realize that the primitive virtues of our ancestors were marred 
by many less admirable traits. They were a bloodthirsty set of 
rufhans, and an impartial reading of the Icelandic sagas will show 
us that they also had the common sense to forget heroics and to 
attack in greater numbers, whenever possible. In spite of that 
they praised the heroic fight against odds. So do we. But they 
were a sturdy race of canny peasants, and in real life they had no 
use for being numerically weaker. If they could settle an issue 
without themselves fighting, so much the better. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that, given sufhicient provocation, 
they were capable of burning down a man’s house and all that 
were in it without formal warning, and without giving their 
adversary much of a chance of hurting them. One of the correct 
methods of fighting was to try to wound a man in the leg. 
When he lay defenceless on the ground he could be dispatched at 
leisure. If the Icelandic sagas are used in evidence we must 
accept this type of evidence also, and there is much of it. We 
cannot build up our picture of the heroic life by constantly 
quoting the words of inspired poets who glorified what was best 
in the heroic code. The heroic defiance of Gunther and Hagen 
at the court of Attila the Hun, the incredible foolhardiness of the 
attack made by Hamdir and S6rli on Ermanaric’s hall and his 
serried ranks of warriors: these are representative of the ideals 
put into verse by the finest poetic minds of the age, and they 
were undoubtedly accepted by the retainers listening in the hall 
as models that it would be commendable to follow. The Old 
English poem on the battle of Maldon is one of the few examples 
of such reckless courage in the face of certain doom where it is 
safe to assume that the account is reasonably accurate historically, 
and there are stories with some historical background in Scandi- 
navian sources which show similar heroism. But if we accept 
some of those reports as true we cannot gloss over others that 
show mere barbarous blood-lust, slaying of prisoners, surprise 
attack in overwhelming numbers, inhuman torture of defeated 
enemies, senseless and wanton destruction of cultural values. 
It is probable that a Gothic poetic genius invented the Germanic 
Heroic Lay, a form of art that is unique in Europe for its com- 
bination of terseness and dramatic intensity; but it is true also 
that the Goths sacked Rome, and sacked it thoroughly, at about 
the same time. A picture of Germanic life which is as true as we 
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can hope to make it must take all these facts into account; we 
cannot accept as real statements of Germanic life which draw 
almost exclusively on the poets. 

Senseless and wanton destruction is one of the heaviest charges 
with which we can reproach our ancestors. The break-up of the 
Roman Empire may have been necessary. The necessity has been 
argued, long after the event, by many eminent scholars ulti- 
mately descended from the Germanic tribes who performed the 
work of destruction. Yet there is no doubt that the disappearance 
of the Roman Er-pire was an almost irreparable disaster, and that 
Western Eurcpe required many centuries before it recovered 
from the catastrophe. In the end it did recover: new endeavours 
and new ideas widened the human horizon, much was produced 
that was fresh and valuable. It remains difficult to see what is the 
direct connexion between the destruction and the new imagin- 
ative life five hundred and more years afterwards. Of course 
Europe recovered ultimately, and it is a fact that the recovery was 
largely due to Germanic minds who became disciplined enough 
to appreciate what their ancestors had left standing. But this 
gives us no right to praise the Barbarians for over-running the 
Empire. Rome was decaying, the invaders destroyed much, but 
also preserved much, and in the end they handed on the torch of 
culture and learning. That is the fiction. However, centuries 
which are dreary in cultural value in comparison to any known 
period of European civilization remind us that there must be 
something seriously wrong with this type of argument. There is 
much that interests the specialist in the Dark Ages. For all that, 
they remain horribly dark. 

Some of the earliest information about the Germanic tribes is 
contained in the Germania of Tacitus, written at the end of the 
first century A.D. Carefully used, it yields a certain amount of 
information. There are, however, problems inherent in the 
utilization of this work that rarely bother the literary delver. It is 
assumed and implied that the more primitive a civilization, the 
less liable it is to suffer any changes. No cultural anthropologist 
would agree to such a proposition. Though this might hold true 
in one case it need not in another. It is therefore rash to quote 
Tacitus when elucidating much later material. And it is rasher 
still to assume a time called ‘Germanic,’ and to make statements 
about this time which are drawn from documents separated by 
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well over a thousand years. Even the Dutch scholar Professor 
de Vries whose book on Germanic civilization has by no means 
been received with a chorus of approval in Germany, falls into 
this error, and this makes most of his remarks on Germanic 
‘Realien’ almost valueless. What should we say to a book called 
‘The Englishman at Home’ which was based on evidence from 
the age of Bede to the present day? 

Let us consider one example out of many of the way in which 
the Germania is used. Whenever Germanic scholars—and in this 
respect Germans, English and Scandinavians are equally at 
fault—meet with a context of loyalty between chief and retainer 
they harp back to Chapter 14 of the Germania and with a fine 
flourish they assure us: ‘Already Tacitus knows that. . .? And 
then we are usually treated to a eulogy of this specifically ‘germa- 
nische Treue,’ with numerous quotations ranging over a number 
of centuries. The case is convincing, and no objection seems 
possible. Yet it is all nonsense. There is nothing specifically 
Germanic about such behaviour, and if Tacitus’ military friends 
had not told him of the methods of fighting adopted by the tribes 
we should have been able to deduce it in any case. In a society 
organized in a clan-system which is continually involved in 
disputes and blood-feuds with its neighbours the chances of 
sutvival are poor unless each man in the clan is ready at all times 
to come to the help of his friends and his chief. And if a man enters 
the service of a great foreign chief he carries his clan-attitude with 
him. The loyalty is sociologically determined. Similar conditions 
exist still among the Highland Scots in the eighteenth century. 
These are largely Celtic, yet if anybody would like to urge that 
there is, in Scotland, much admixture of Viking blood one could 
point to an identical pattern of behaviour in the Serbia and 
Montenegro of the nineteenth century. As regards heroic 
attitude and spirit, the tales collected during the late nineteenth 
century of individual and band-exploits against the Turks could 
have come straight out of an ancient Germanic setting. In the 
respect with which these Balkan peoples report any outstanding 
heroic exploit on the other side, even when it tells against them, 
they show another ‘Germanic’ quality whilst one would have to 
look far in the Germanic records to discover the habitual 
magnanimity that they show to defeated adversaries. Albania 
provides quite modern material, and in the Albanian hills, even 
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to-day, the type of loyalty and heroism commonly dubbed 
‘Germanic’ is said to be by no means uncommon. 

Much is heard in modern Germany of the Leader and his 
Followers, the ‘Fiihrer’ and the ‘Gefolgschaft.’ They are united 
to one another by ties similar to those that are regarded as 
‘specifically Germanic.’ Leadership is the order of the day, and 
‘Fiihrertum’ has been discovered throughout the ages. This 
spiritual return to supposedly Germanic conditions raises some 
interesting problems. The clan-code which we have been dis- 
cussing refers to the conditions in a society of limited numbers 
and limited local interests, the modern resuscitation is based on a 
highly organized and civilized industrial community of close on 
seventy million people. It remains to be seen in how far the 
ethical values existing in a primitive community can be utilized 
in the organization of a modern state. This problem is much 
discussed by National Socialist theorists who are largely ‘staats- 
feindlich’ in the sense that they reject the ‘bloodless abstraction’ 
state which, according to them, is a Roman notion that has been 
further developed in Western Europe, and has become more and 
more meaningless and abstract through the ages. The conception 
of the community which these modern German thinkers are 
developing seems to be far more revolutionary than anything 
that has happened in Europe since the early days when the 
Northern Barbarians settled on Roman soil, gradually became 
civilized and slowly and painfully submitted to Roman ideas of 
discipline. National Socialist leaders, looking into the distant 
future steadfastly and optimistically, are prepared for the process 
of ‘Volkwerdung’ to take hundreds of years, and that may well 
be so. 

In our survey of the background which is being utilized for the 
modern ideology we have touched on linguistic, folkloristic and 
literary problems, we have had occasion to refer to a mythical 
Indo-European race that, if it ever did exist, had certainly ceased 
to do so even as a linguistic unit by the year 2000 B.c.; we have 
touched on the peculiarly local conditions that were developed 
in Iceland, we have dealt with quite recent collections of material 
from German villages. When ranging over 4000 years and a vast 
stretch of territory it is not impossible to select facts that will 
prove the continued existence of an essentially homogeneous 
‘Aryan’ civilization right up to the present day. But a better 
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technique will have to be devised if scholars are to accept either 
the facts or the arguments. 
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THOMAS MANN AND HANS GRIMM 
by RicHARD SAMUEL 


WO dominant personalities in the intellectual life of 

Germany, Thomas Mann and Hans Grimm, have recently 
attained their sixtieth year. Thomas Mann passed his birthday in 
voluntary exile in Switzerland, Hans Grimm was at his monastic 
country house at Lippoldsberg on the Weser. In their works is 
reflected the profound breach in German intellectual and political 
life that has marked the history of the years 1918-1933 and has 
led to a sharp division of aims and ideals. In subjecting these 
writers to a brief comparative estimate, we shall be dealing, not 
merely with two contrasting personalities, but with the spiritual 
cleavage in an important epoch of German history; an epoch 
which abandoned as insoluble many riddles that, even now, 
remain unsolved. 

Mann and Grimm are both narrative and reflective authors; 
neither has published lyrics. Both are ‘writers’ (Schriftsteller) 
and not ‘poets’ (Dichter), a distinction that is not really made in 
German, but which Mann brings out clearly in his only poem 
Gesang vom Kindchen: 

‘Am I a poet? Was I one sometimes? I know not. The Frenchmen 
Never would call me so. They acutely and neatly distinguish 
Between the forger of rhymes and the man of straight-flowing speech. 
Prose was ever my part, since the boy’s first love-anguish faded, 
And the sttipling prepared, early, himself for his task. . . .’ 


The two have further in common a great sense of responsibility 
toward their work which leads to slow maturation and withstands 
the temptation to over-produce. It is brought forth with intense 
effort, and again it is Thomas Mann who expresses this incident- 
ally in his short story Tristan, giving a charming self-portrait in 
his customary, lightly ironical manner: 

“Words did not seem to come to him at all readily: he got on pretty 
badly for a man who was a writer by profession, and whoever saw 
him must have formed the opinion that an author is a man who finds 
more difficulty in writing than anybody else.’ 

Thomas Mann was born in the Hansa town of Liibeck on 
June 6, 1875. His ancestors on his father’s side were wealthy 
merchants, “‘patricians’ who had come from Nuremberg centuries 
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before. The youth of Mann was passed in that well-kept, com- 
fortable, self-centred middle-class world, whose externals were 
preserved longer in a town like Liibeck than in the Hansa cities of 
Hamburg and Bremen. But for that very reason the world of 
Liibeck was destined to pass away sooner. Its living spirit dried 
up and decayed, the forms of life became old and rigid. Thomas 
Mann experienced this decay and suffered from it, for there was 
in his heart a strong sympathy for this world of his fathers. But 
through his mother, the daughter of a Brazilian planter, there 
flowed in his veins Portuguese and even Indian blood. To her, 
no doubt, he owed, the artistic temperament that worked 
confusingly as well as creatively, and contributed to the tragic 
disharmony that accompanied him through life and re-echoes 
through his works. 

The life of Hans Grimm was very different. He was born in 
Wiesbaden on March 22, 1875, as the son of a lawyer, but his 
ancestors—clergymen, teachers, and still earlier, farmers— 
belonged to the district of the Middle Weser, where Grimm has 
settled again since the War. His father was amongst the founders 
of the German Colonial Society. He sent his son early into the 
world. Because of his father’s great admiration for England, 
young Grimm first went to London, and then to South Africa 
and lived there for eight years as a merchant and, in his leisure 
hours, worked a small farm. He saw with his own eyes the lot 
of the German colonists, their fate in the Boer War, in the 
development of German South West Africa and in the colonial 
wars. 

In contrast to Mann he had from the beginning a strong sense 
of the ties which bound him to the community. He did not 
begin his career as a writer until after his return to Germany 
when he was already in the middle forties. 

These few biographical notes show how different were the 
worlds in which these authors lived and worked. None the less, 
they have two traits in common that are fundamental for their 
understanding: both give a critical picture of German life before 
the war in its sociological and intellectual setting. Both spring 
from the upper middle-class to which they have always remained 
strongly attached; but the ways which they tread are essentially 


different. 
Thomas Mann’s treatment of problems is particularly affected 
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by the relationship between the artist and the ordinary man. As 
an artist, he feels that he lives outside and above the community. 
He is lost in the intellectual world, which often forces him into a 
rarefied atmosphere. For him the middle-classes are gradually 
dissolving into insubstantial, individual personalities. He is the 
historian of a dying and decaying world. His attitude is that of 
a critical observer, standing far above the things of life, who, 
despite the great yearnings in his heart, presents the phenomena 
of the world about him with superior irony and dissects them 
under the microscope. Both the yearning and the irony are the 
heritage of Romanticism. He drowns the yearning in the louder 
notes of irony, just as did the Romantic, Friedrich Schlegel. 
Naturalism opened his eyes to even the smallest things. These 
are the three elements that form his style, a style which is able to 
produce characters and situations of a delicacy hitherto unknown 
in German literature. On the other hand Mann’s irony rarely has 
a healing effect. It hardly shows anything but men’s foibles, their 
petty troubles, their naked and exposed selves. This is not to 
maintain that he is lacking in that kindliness which is the charac- 
teristic of the real humorist. But he invests his ironically-turned 
situations or characters with such a pessimistic, hopeless outlook 
that the reader can seldom enjoy the humour. This is definitely 
characteristic of his work up to the late twenties; he mercilessly 
represents things as they are, but he hides his feelings and has no 
faith. He sees the approach of a great cultural catastrophe that 
announces itself by the break-up of the middle-classes, and in his 
narrative works he can find no conciliatory solution. 

Herein lies the danger of Mann’s descriptive method, that in 
this minute examination of men and minds and things he loses 
sight of the unity of the whole, and seems to question the very 
reality and validity of this world. 

In his first novel; Buddenbrooks, Verfall einer Familie (1901) he 
has pursued the decay of an old Hansa family through several 
generations, from its ancient deep-rooted security and self- 
confidence to its gradual and final disintegration. He has demon- 
strated all the factors that led to this decay. And he did this in an 
age which rode high upon the flood of material prosperity. In 

onigliche Hoheit (1907) he directed his satire even more clearly 
against the age of William II. He depicts the life of the court 
parasites and lower middle-classes in a tiny German principality, 
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but he tempers his severity by the kindly form of the story into 
which he was woven his own happy marriage. The novel is 
full of delightfully comic scenes and characters. His third novel 
Der Zauberberg, is set against a more serious background: it 
describes the condition of the intellectual class immediately 
before the war. The people, who are brought together in a Swiss 
sanatorium for consumptives, mostly belong to the international 
intelligentsia: Italian, Russian, Polish, Dutch, Roumanian. The 
sickness to which they have fallen a prey is a symbol of the 
condition of pre-war Europe. The young German hero, Hans 
Castorp, is healthy when he comes to Davos, but, as if in obedi- 
ence to an order of the doctor, becomes infected and stays for 
seven years. A simple, unsophisticated youth, ‘poor in spirit,’ he 
becomes acquainted with two brilliant philosophers, between 
whom he stands enchanted in his ‘magic mountain,’ receptive and 
passive, until the thunderclap of war releases him, intellectually 
more mature, and he finally disappears in the maelstrom of the 
World War. But to what end has the hero matured? Mann has 
answered the question by demonstrating the futility of all 
intellectual existence. There is page after page of disputation on 
all imaginable problems, but the protagonists are in the end hope- 
lessly entangled in their own paradoxes. The spiritual sickness 
of the age shows itself at its worst here on the heights. Death 
is ever present in this novel as in many other works of Mann, 
especially in his short stories e.g. Der Tod in Venedig (1911). 
But death is a hopeless, a phenomenon, not a happy 
deliverance; a corruption of the body which casts doubt on the 
values of the mind. 

Mann’s secret love for the simple unsophisticated folk, for 
the ‘blond ones,’ reveals itself again and again, notably in the 
well-known story, Tonio Krager (1903). This love is not, however, 
an active, liberating force, except, perhaps, in his latest novel 
Joseph und seine Brier the third volume of which appeared in 
November 1936 and is to be followed by a fourth. In this immense 
work which goes back to the sources of human life, the young 
hero emerges from his shattering experience into a ‘vita nuova’ 
with a new sense and content and with the prospect of fruitful 
creative work rooted in his belief in God. He is a very different 
hero from Hans Castorp who falls from the thin air of his magic 
mountain into the miasma of the world disaster of 1914. But 
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it is thetragic fate of Thomas Mann that this surprising and 
joyful turn in his art should have come too late. The 
artistry of his previous work had ended in insubstantiality; its 
significance was chiefly critical, disintegrating, if mercilessly 
revealing. 

With Mann’s reflective writings, published in four volumes, 
the case is different. The accident of his birth made him a 
conservative, and he longs for the old comfortable, well-ordered, 
rational forms of middle-class life. His artistic temperament 
strengthened his individualistic, aristocratic and liberal tenden- 
cies. His humanism turned him into a democrat and a good 
European. Thus there is often in his reflective works a variegated 
play of thought which has caused him to be accused of incon- 
sistency. During the war he wrote manfully in favour of Ger- 
many’s rights. In the essay Gedanken im Kriege (September, 1914) 
he drew the classic distinction between ‘Kultur’ and ‘Zivilisation’ 
and took the side of ‘Kultur’ which he regarded as embodied 
by Germany and, indeed, he went deep into the whole ‘torturing’ 
riddle of the German soul. Then, for the first time perhaps, 
personality and community became living realities for him, and 
there dawned upon him the idea of ‘service’ which he found 
typified by the soldier. This idea he presented symbolically in a 
brilliant historical essay, Friedrich der Grosse und die grosse 
Koalition (1915). 

After the War Thomas Mann became a firm supporter of the 
Weimar Republic but with a trend to conservatism. It is here 
that the inheritance of Romanticism came positively into play. 
It is no longer Schlegel’s irony but rather Novalis’s conception 
of the State that influences the ideas developed in considerable 
detail in his university address Von Deutscher Republik (1922). 
He adjures the rebellious students to ally themselves to the new 
state, to impress upon it the national content inherent in it, to 
purify and perfect its form. His watch-word is Novalis’s conserva- 
tive synthesis of the state: that no king can endure without a 
republic, and no republic without a king. He attempts a similar 
synthesis of democracy and authority, of freedom and responsi- 
bility, of national pride and cosmopolitan breadth of mind, of the 
national will to strength and of humanity in the service of world 
peace. And like so many since Schiller he speaks of the German 
mission of the middle way: ‘Humanity is in truth the German 
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middle way, the beautiful humanity of which our best men 
dreamed.’ 

There was thus a cleavage between the contemplative and 
narrative works of Mann. By the side of this kindly warm, 
winning address stood Der Zauberberg depicting an intellectual 
upper-class incapable of carrying its ideas into practice. He had 
given his warning in the address of 1922: 

‘What is called liberty is no jest and no pleasure. Its other name is 
responsibility—and thereby it becomes clear that it is in reality a heavy 
load to bear, especially for intellectual talent.’ 

And he utters the ominous prophecy: 

“What hidden seeds of tragedy Republic and so-called Liberty bear 
in themselves is yet to be seen.’ 

Yet in his narrative works he opposed no constructive counter- 
balancing influence which was easily discernible to a larger 

ublic. 

: Thus his place is among those authors who stand isolated in an 
intellectual upper stratum of society and have no essential 
relation to the people as a whole. He failed to diagnose the funda- 
mental troubles of the German people. Yet in spite of this Thomas 
Mann emphatically remains a writer of such quality and pro- 
fundity that he can never be ignored in German literature. He 
must always rank with the highest of his kind, and his work 
forms a landmark on the path which leads from Goethe through 
Stifter, Keller and Nietzsche to our own day. 


Hans Grimm, his contemporary, is the counterpart of Thomas 
Mann. As a practical business man he had come into contact 
with all classes of men and with the non-German world, and he 
was quite clear as to his aims when he began to write. An author, 
in his opinion, does not live in a world of his own, but for the 
service of the community to which he owes responsibility and 
over whose aims he must watch. Thomas Mann called himself 
‘unpolitical’ without really being so; but he is dominated by the 
sense of artistic power. Grimm freely admits to being a political 
writer and places his artistic work at the service of a cause, 
indifferent to the charge of being doctrinaire. Quite recently he 
reaffirmed his belief in the general ‘ political’ mission of a writer, 
and drew his conviction from the work of Rudyard Kipling. 

1Das Innere Reich, March, 1936. 
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‘Political’ in this context signifies not, of course, one-sided 
partisanship, but the cause of the whole community whether it 
be interpreted in a national sense or as the ‘White Man’s Burden.’ 
Thomas Mann’s aesthetic point of view led to Humanity and 
World-Citizenship, though he cannot be reproached with being 
unpatriotic. Grimm is among those who have created the modern 
form of the myth of Race (Volk) and invested it with a practical 
appeal which was wanting in the myth of Internationalism. This 
explains the success of his novel Vo/k& ohne Raum (1926) which 
followed closely on Der Zauberbers. 

Although it lacks the artistic merit of the latter o/k ohne 
Raum is similarly a critical presentation of the immediate German 
past. Grimm’s novel, however, also brings in the war and the 
post-war period. The events related extend from 1881 to 1925. 
The book has thus a wider scope than Der Zauberberg. The hero 
Cornelius Friebott, the son of a farmer from the Weser district, 
has many resemblances to Mann’s hero, Hans Castorp. He, too, 
is a passive character who listens and learns and readily absorbs 
all the opinions and experiences which rush in upon him. He 
ponders over them and tries to penetrate into the heart of things. 
He comes of a ‘good family,’ though he is no spoilt young gen- 
tleman of independent means like Castorp, but an unceasing 
toiler, who can deal with every situation quietly and patiently 
and rises again after every fall. In this he is quite a different type 
from Mann’s leisurely hero. Friebott begins again abroad at the 
very bottom and finally rises to own a prosperous farm. After a 
decade of activity he becomes the prophet of a new ideal— 
Grimm’s own—which he preaches throughout the German 
lands, finally laying down his life on its behalf. Here is to be 
found the essential difference between Grimm and Mann. 

Grimm weaves into his book the fulness of his own experi- 
ences, especially those in the colonies; he shows himself as a 
painter of familiar or strange scenes and peoples, as an accurate 
observer of men and their doings. At the same time he is the 
historian of an epoch—often exceeding the formal limits of the 
action—and he presents ideas, movements and social conditions 
which also, from the artistic point of view, break through the 
confines of a novel and savour of a didacticism that Mann is 
always careful to avoid. Grimm’s style is consciously that of a 
chronicler, though not in the obviously objective form. Rather 
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does he turn in direct appeal to the reader, bringing his own 
person with his full name into the action. Grimm has found his 
stylistic model in the rude, brusque narrative form of the old 
Icelandic sagas, attaining his highest achievement in his South 
African stories, e.g. the O/ewagen-Saga (1918). He would seem to 
find some hidden relationship between the sandy deserts of 
Africa and the rocky wastes of Iceland. 

What then are Grimm’s ideas? It is apparent at the start that he 
regards the course of German history as a chain of monstrous 
errors, thus going much further back than Thomas Mann in 
tracing the origins of the present German crisis. Grimm sees its 
cause in the delet of the Saxons by Charlemagne, when a foreign 
mind and a foreign order were imposed upon Germany. From 
this time onwards begins the harmful activity of the princes, 
through century after century, as evinced in the changing forms 
of absolutism. In this one event is rooted all that servile depend- 
ence on courts and princes which reached its culmination in 
pre-war days. 

A further field of criticism is the industrial and capitalistic 
development which brought Germany under the sway of inter- 
national finance and ‘big business,’ drove people from the land 
into the towns, making of the nation a ‘people without room.’ 
Hans Grimm is here definitely anticapitalistic: he directs his 
attack particularly against the tyranny of money, which brings 
everywhere disaster, in the Boer War, in the exploitation of the 
colonists, in the World War. The Germany of before the War 
which seemed so dazzling externally was inwardly corrupt. On 
his return from abroad Friebott sees the craving of the masses for 
entertainment, the lack of respect for all real achievement; 
everywhere superficiality and loose, meaningless talk. 

On the other hand Grimm deals fully with the Labour 
Movement and Socialism both before and after the War. He 
grants Socialism its inner justification, for the old leaders (the 
nobility and the official classes) have failed utterly, and the work- 
er’s fate has become the fate of the nation. But the critical 
objection he has to offer is that Socialism is international and 
disregards the peculiarities of individual nations, denies the people 
itself as an independent community, and disrupts it instead with 
the idea of class-warfare. Further, that socialism in its Marxist 
manifestation is an intellectual product, introducedinto Germany 
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by ‘foreigners.? Among ‘foreign’ elements Grimm includes, on 
the one hand, those who know nothing of the working-class, 
such as lawyers and drawing-room Socialists; on the other hand, 
Jews with a purely international outlook, though he is no anti- 
Semite. He blames the old governing classes for their failure 
to lead and explains that ‘in this period of confusion (that of the 
industrial revolution) foreign leaders have come in and taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of the people.’ 

At the end of Volk ohne Raum Grimm’s criticism rises to a 
powerful indictment of the Treaty of Versailles. Above all he 
rebels against ‘the colonial guilt lie,’ which gave as a reason for 
confiscating the German colonies that those can only be adminis- 
tered by ‘civilized races.’ Grimm also attacks the post-war 
governments, but often underestimates their difhculties. 

Grimm’s constructive ideas are racial and socialistic, but he is 
also swayed by an ideal of civic order. He is racialist (v6lkisch) in 
so far as he always emphasizes the close ties binding the present 
to the past, and sees the whole strength of the people proceeding 
from, and grounded in, the peasant and farmer class. His con- 
ception of the community implies the duty of unconditional 
service, and he rejects individualism as the isolated assertion of 
personality to the detriment of the nation as a whole. On the 
other hand, Grimm’s idea of the State is democratic in the 
Germanic sense as revealed in the Old Saxon age: 

‘The common man could, by reason of his freedom and his abilities, 
become even a royal leader, and to him his independence was the great- 
est treasure of all. . . . The local community had supreme power: it 
chose its judges, its princes, its leaders in war. In that assembly of the 
people the law was fashioned, justice was upheld, war, peace and 
alliance were decided upon.’ 

To the decay of this system Grimm ascribes the causes of German 
disunity in the following centuries. Where, ‘as in England, theold 
significance of the free man was not completely forgotten,’ there, 
national states could form themselves, to become independent 
peoples, reaching out into an empty world and making for 
themselves toom ‘on which and in which their children and their 
children’s children could move and live and breathe freely 
without elbowing their neighbours at every turn.’ It was the 
tragic fate of the Germans that their attempts to expand came 
too late. Whereas Socialism ‘had begun with the classes instead of 
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with the people,’ Grimm discovers the basis of his national 
socialism in the tillers of the soil and insists that these must be 
included in any Socialist community. The German crisis is not 
only a crisis of the workers, but also of the farmers, and parti- 
cularly of the peasants. No nation is free that does not possess as 
much land as is necessary for its life. With this Grimm comes to 
his main theme: ‘a people without room.’ Since Germany before 
the War had not enough space, millions of Germans left their 
country to become a burden on other nations, particularly on 
England. Grimm’s attitude towards England and the English 
would require a chapter to itself. His love and admiration for 
Great Britain and her achievements are inherited from his father, 
but he deplores the lack of understanding in England, both 
before and after the war, for this main German problem, as 
he sees it. He emphasizes his point of view in a story Der 
Olsucher von Duala (1918), which will give British readers much 
food for thought. In his Vo/k ohne Raum Grimm demands, in 
the name of human and divine justice, space for the German 
peasant, not by means of war or imperialistic expansion, as 
Friebott expressively declares, but by an appeal to the world’s 
conscience. 

Grimm’s ‘national socialism’ with its stress on the peasant has 
a definitely middle-class character, as is shown by the address 
Von der birgerlichen Ehre und der biirgerlichen Notwendigkeit (1932). 
Grimm aims at the restoration of the old order, anchored as it 
was in the securely-founded family, in the agricultural commu- 
nity and the “Biirgertum’ of the medium-sized towns, and resting 
upon the foundations of personality and achievement. Thus his 
socialism assumes a conservative cast. He regards this Germanic 
democracy as the ideal form of the State, he does not believe 
in forcible subjugation which he regards just as ‘orientally strange 
and unfitting’ as communistic uniformity. Germanic democracy 
alone can form the aristocratic type of men: the strong, silent, 
socially-minded leader, devoted to the community, whom 
Grimm has brilliantly drawn in Captain von Erckert, the hero of 
the ‘march through the desert.’ Grimm had no desire to dispense 
with property, nor with individualism in the sense of expanding 
personality and spiritual independence. For him, individualism, 
property, civil order, socialism, capitalism, etc., have been 
distorted and debased into catchwords, and he would gladly 
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wipe them out altogether. He wishes, through a slow internal 
change, to make the German people once more into a master- 
race, such as the English are. He rejects the party-socialism 
which derives from the slave and desires a socialism of the master 
which, however, can only be brought about in the course of 
generations. This he formulates simply (in the address of 1932): 

‘Socialism of the generations means that, in a nation which has 
attained its just measure of strength, achievement and population, every 
healthy and gifted child shall have the possibility of rising into the 
upper classes.’ 

It is surprising to see how far in many ways Grimm’s and 
Thomas Mann’s political ideas are related. Der Zauberberg and 
Volk ohne Raum have influenced wide circles of the German 
public. But, where Mann left his nation without hope, Grimm 
opened up for it new worlds. His book signified the rejection of 
dissective psychology and, by its loving description of German 
landscape and the German peasant, marked the beginning of 
that studiously artificial “blood and soil’ literature so popular 
to-day. It gave a picture of the heroic efforts of the German 
colonist on foreign soil, of the historic colonial struggles at the 
beginning of the century and, above all, of the fighting in the 
colonies during the World War which had passed almost 
unnoticed amongst the great battles in Europe. Grimm writes 
with a warm and persuasive power and with a nobility of mind 
which carry the reader over a great deal that is problematic in 
the form and contradictory in the argument. 

Thomas Mann suffered from a tragic fate which was rooted in 
his very nature. His temperament prevented him from expressing 
those German aspirations which undoubtedly struggled within 
him for expression. Indeed, at his birthday celebration Mann 
called Switzerland ‘conservative’ like himself and denoted 
thereby an attitude of mind ‘which fights courageously for 
independence of thought, for the spiritual life, for “Kultur” 
against the emptiness and fatuity of the mass-mind, against 
stupidity and slavery.’ Although the course of events has turned 
aside from the path he himself had marked out, Grimm cannot 
but maintain a conception of humanity which is rooted in the 
same German tradition which inspired Thomas Mann. It con- 
cedes in the last resort an individual entity to man, a capacity for 
spiritual experience consisting in the religious act, in the direct 
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relation to God which no community can replace. We may close 
with the final sentence of one of Grimm’s South African tales, 
Das Goldstiick: 


‘It may happen, when something very wonderful comes to pass 
through the human soul, that a singing note penetrates into the music 
of heaven, so that God and all the angels harken and forget their bliss, 
gaze down upon the earth with burning and even with longing eyes. 
For, despite all his wretchedness and squalor, there is nothing so 
unfathomably rich as Man.’ 
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FROM THE ‘GALGENLIEDER’ OF CHRISTIAN 
MORGENSTERN 


by E. Horace Campion? 


The Knee (Das Knie) 


HERE wanders through the world a Knee: 
a Knee, and nothing more. 

*Tis not a Tent! ’Tis not a Tree! 

A Knee, and nothing mote. 


A Man in battle long ago 

was riddled through and through. 
That Knee alone was left entire— 
just why, nobody knew. 


Since when it wanders lonelily, 
a Knee, and nothing more. 
*Tis not a Tent. *Tis not a Tree. 
A Knee, and nothing more. 


The song of the Seagulls (Méwenlied) 


The Seagulls look as if the name 

of Emma best would suit them. 

Their wings are white, their crests the same, 
and shot is used to shoot them. 


I never shot a seagull dead— 

I much prefer to lave them, 

and often feed them with rye bread, 
and raisins, when I have them. 


The Seagull’s flight’s a thing, O Men, 
wherein you can’t come near them. 

If you’re called Emma, now and then, 
that’s something—-so revere them. 


1 By kind permission of Frau Morgenstern and of Herr Bruno Cassirer, Berlin. 
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The Paling (Der Lattenzaun) 


A Paling I have often seen 
Had Intervals to look between. 


An architect came up one day: 
he saw how things were, and straightway 


he took the intervals away, 
and built thereof a mansion gay. 


The Paling stood bewilderedly, 
with nothing, where the gaps should be; 


the which so unaesthetic proved 
that Parliament had it removed. 


The architect went off, they say, 
to Afri- or Amerikay. 


The Goodnessnose (Das Nasobem) 


Upon her nose goes stalking 
the stately Goodnessnose, 

her child beside her walking; 
Brehm! of her nothing knows. 


She is not found in Meyer, 
and Brockhaus knows her not. 
Until I struck my lyre, 

she had not been begot. 


Upon her nose now stalking, 
(as I have mentioned) goes, 
her child beside her walking, 
the stately Goodnessnose. 


1 The Author of a classical work on Zoology. 
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Pretenders to the Crown (Kronpratendenten) 


‘Count Réaumur—yes, I am he, 
the Devil damn you black! 

go, Celsius claims your fealty, 
you renegado pack!’ 


King Fahrenheit sits quietly, 

his porridge humbly eating: 

‘Dear, dear, how times have changed since I 
controlled the scale of heating.’ 




















GERHART HAUPTMANN AND ‘HAMLET’ 


by S. D. Stirk 


ERHART HAUPTMANN’S ‘ Hamlet’ play and ‘ Hamlet” 
novel! have taken the literary world by surprise. For many 
reasons Hauptmann has during the last few years been rather 
under a cloud. He is now seventy-four and there has been a 
natural tendency to regard him as beyond really creative literary 
achievement. His fame has also suffered because critics persist 
in regarding him simply as the writer of Die Weber, as the 
‘Naturalist’? dramatist, whose work was done by the end of the 
nineteenth century. Thus less attention is paid to his later works 
than they deserve. Hauptmann has moreover become associated 
in the eyes of many Germans with the Social Democrats. Actually 
he is not really interested in party politics; but he did accept 
certain honours between 1918 and 1933, and that is sufficient 
to condemn him in the eyes of many ardent National Socialists. 
A final and much more serious reason is that the younger gener- 
ation feel that Hauptmann has nothing to give them. His two 
latest works should do much to bring about his rehabilitation. 
Hauptmann’s friends and admirers are, of course, very 
gratified; his opponents a little puzzled. Hamlet in Wittenberg 
was first performed in Leipzig in November, 1935, and the 
‘Deutsches Theater’ in Berlin took it as the opening play of its 
winter season, 1936/37. The reception was on the whole very 
favourable; only it was clear that the critics were not sure how 
far they should praise Hauptmann openly. The novel was 
published in the spring of 1936. It quickly obtained a firm hold 
on the book shops, and is on the way to become a ‘best-seller.’ 
The play is based on the passage in Shakespeare’s Hamlet (Act 
I, Scene 2), in which King Claudius and the Queen beg Hamlet 
not to return to Wittenberg: 
Kinc: . . . For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to our desire. . . 
QvuEEN: Let not thy mother lose her prayers, Hamlet: 
I pray thee stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 


‘Hamlet in Wittenberg, Schauspiel, S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1935. Im Wéirbel der 
Berufung, Roman, S. Fischer Verlag. Berlin, 1936. 
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As Hauptmann explains in the brief but well-written preface, 
his aim was not to produce another Ham/et, to place alongside 
the inimitable Ham/et of Shakespeare. The play is not even an 
imitation; it is a “creation in an entirely new field.’ It is ‘an attempt 
to trace Shakespeare’s play backwards,’ and is to be regarded as 
‘humble homage’ to Shakespeare’s great genius. 

The scene of the play is, therefore, Wittenberg, the town of 
Luther and of the Reformation, but also, because of the newly 
founded University, a centre of Humanism. Hamlet has come to 
Wittenberg to study. He is surrounded by a group of devoted 
friends, and by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern who have accom- 
panied him from Denmark. He is nicknamed ‘Proteus’—‘the 
ever-changing,’ because of his sudden transitions from fits of 
melancholy to outbursts of gaiety. But on the whole, as in 
Shakespeare’s play, his melancholy prevails. In the first Act 
Hamlet and his friends come upon a group of gypsies, robbers 
and students in a low inn. Hamlet rescues a beautiful gypsy girl 
Hamida from her people and falls in love with her; but she is 
snatched away from him by a mysterious Spanish nobleman. 
The second Act opens with a great festive night in the Town 
Hall of Wittenberg, and ends in a street brawl in which Hamlet 
frees Hamida from Don Pedro. She is again taken from him, 
and Hamlet rescues her for the third time. Here Hauptmann 
takes up the legend of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid, 
and interweaves it skilfully with the Hamlet motif! so that this 
feature of the play also forms an important connection with 
English literature. In a great pageant on the market square, 
Hamlet and Hamida are ‘married’, and go to the castle of one of 
Hamlet’s German friends. Later, Hamlet goes to Melanchthon, 
to ask for the Church’s blessing, but it is refused. In the final Act 
Lischka, the gipsy lover of Hamida, appears, and she flees with 
him. They are caught and brought before Hamlet, but he forgives 
them. With a movement of his hand he dismisses them, and thus 
renounces his great love—because the death of his father has 
been made known to him in a vision. Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern come to confirm the news. Hamlet realizes that he is now 
required for other and greater tasks. Indeed, Hamlet does every- 
thing at Wittenberg as if in a dream; he is always conscious of 


1Shakes mentions the legend in Love’s Labour Lost (Act IV, Sc. 1), and in Romeo 
and Juliet (Act II, Sc. 1); it is included in Percy’s Re/igues, and Tennyson versified the tale 
in his Beggar Maid. 
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the fact that his life at Wittenberg is of secondary importance, 
and that his fate is being decided elsewhere. At the end of this 
‘dramatic ballad,’ as it has been called, one feels that the real 
play, the real drama, can and must begin. | 

The title of the novel is perhaps misleading. At all events 
it does not betray any connection with Ham/et. Hauptmann 
told the present writer, when he was still searching for a 
title, that he did not wish to make the connection with Hamlet 
obvious in this way. For several weeks the title was fixed 
as Die Eheferien des Erasmus Gotter. Erasmus Gotter is the hero 
of the book; ‘Eheferien,’ ‘marriage holidays,’ that is to say 
the period when married people are separated from each other, 
would have been almost as difficult to translate as Im Wirbel der 
Berufung. ‘W irbel’ gives the idea of conflict, of turmoil; “Berufung’ 
is the search for one’s true calling, one’s real work in life 
Briefly, the novel describes a man’s struggles to ‘integrate 
himself. It is a modern theatre novel; Ham/et not so much in 
modern dress as in a modern spirit; it is a psychological modern- 
ization of Shakespeare’s play. The scene is Putbus, on the island 
of Riigen, a neighbourhood which Hauptmann knows well, 
because he has a villa in Hiddensee and lives there in summer. 
This no doubt accounts for the accuracy and beauty of much of 
the natural description in the novel. The date given in the letter 
which concludes the book is 1886, so that most of the events took 
place in 1885. The novel is autobiographical, not so much in any 
external sense, as in the sense that Hauptmann has himself lived 
through all the spiritual and intellectual struggles of his hero. 

The chief figure is Erasmus Gotter, a young writer, slightly 
consumptive, who goes to Riigen for his health’s sake, and is 
drawn into the life at the court of a prince, and more particularly 
into the circle connected with the small Hoftheater. He is en- 
trusted with the difficult task of producing Hamlet, and also 
takes over the main réle. This gives Hauptmann the opportunity 
to express in the words of Erasmus Gotter his own interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Ham/et. It soon transpires that Erasmus 
Gotter is himself a ‘Hamlet-Mensch,’ that in real life he is 
very similar to the man he is representing on the stage. Haupt- 
mann also works out parallels between the characters of the 
other actors and actresses and the parts they have to play, 
skilfully giving in this way his own views on the characters in 
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the original play. The tragedy of Hamlet—‘das Hamletschicksal’ 
—seizes the whole group. Of course there is an Ophelia, and 
Gotter’s adventures with her threaten to separate him perma- 
nently and irretrievably from his own wife. He stands the strain 
until just after the full dress rehearsal, when a complete break- 
down, brought on by haemorrhage, brings his activities as 
producer and actor to a sudden end. Yet it is this catastrophe 
which brings him final healing, both in body and mind. He 
writes in his diary the following words: ‘Let your aimless will, 
the seething desires of your passionate nature be swept away. 
. . . Beget and bring forth from within you a superhuman will, 
strong in power and purpose, and subordinate all else to this! 
The trinity of your new determination shall be called : Health, 
Work, Independence! It is implied in the words: ‘ to become a 
man!’’ ’ 

A letter from Davos, where he has gone on doctor’s orders, 
finishes the novel. It is clear that Erasmus Gotter has found 
himself. The novel, like the play, is only a preliminary stage. The 
experiences of the hero are a preparation for the real life which is 
to follow. 

What are Hauptmann’s views on Hamlet? The answer has 
been briefly formulated by the most competent German authority 
on Gerhart Hauptmann, F. A. Voigt.1 Hauptmann considers 
the play as we know it to-day to be a torso, not true to the 
original version, the work of ‘pirate’ publishers. This applies 
above all to Acts IV and V. In Hauptmann’s opinion Shakespeare 
really intended Hamlet, and not Laertes, to rush in upon the 
King and cry out ‘O thou vile king, give me my father!’ (Act IV 
Scene 5). In this way the familiar and perhaps rather forced 
contrast between Laertes as the man of action and Hamlet as the 
speculative philosopher falls to the ground. The result is an 
entirely new conception of the character of Hamlet; he is no 
longer the melancholy, irresolute, temporising young man, 
portrayed by Goethe in his Wilhelm Meister, but a ‘Recken- 
hamlet’—an heroic figure. Goethe could write as follows: “To 
me it is clear that Shakespeare meant in the present case to 
represent the effects of a great action laid upon a soul unfit for the 
performance of it. In this view the whole piece seems to me to be 
composed. There is an oak-tree planted in a costly jar, which 


1 Cf. Der Wanderer im Riesenzebirge, LVI, 9, 1936. 
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should have borne only pleasant flowers in its bosom; the root 
expands, the jar is shivered . . . A lovely, pure, noble and most 
moral nature, without the strength of nerve which forms a hero, 
sinks beneath a burden which it cannot bear and must not 
cast away.’ Hauptmann’s view is quite different. As soon as 
Hamlet has convinced himself of the guilt of his uncle, he 
proceeds to act boldly and energetically. But just at the climax, 
when he is going to take revenge on his uncle, the consciousness 
of his own guilt in killing Polonius in a fit of rage and in making 
Ophelia mad by his cruel treatment of her (according to Haupt- 
mann Ophelia is Hamlet’s “Geliebte’), he suddenly becomes 
incapable of action. How can he—a double-murderer—take upon 
himself to punish and avenge murder? From now on it is easy 
for Claudius to bring about his fall. 

How far Hauptmann’s ‘heroic’ conception of Hamlet will be 
accepted remains to be seen. But this much may be said: that the 
views of the greatest living German dramatist upon Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet deserve full and thorough consideration. Goethe wrote 
down his views on Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister when he was 
thirty-five, and he was inclined to disavow those views later. 
The interpretation that Hauptmann gives in Hamlet in Wittenberg 
and Im Wirbel der Berufung is the outcome of a lifelong study of 
Shakespeare, and is in every way mature and final. 














GERMAN HISTORY AND BRITISH-GERMAN 
CONTACTS. 


by StR RAYMOND BEAZLEY 


F modern history, in its great mediaeval section, begins 

with the collapse of the Roman Empire in the West (mainly 
the work of Germanic invaders, conquerors and colonizers) 
the settlement of these Teutonic or Nordic peoples in our island 
is the governing factor in English history. So is perforce 
admitted, and freely admitted, even by historians with faint 
and grudging German sympathies or admissions. The irruptions 
and ‘occupations’ of Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians (even 
down to the Norman Conquest, which, on one side, is the last 
invasion of the Northmen) form a series of connected chapters. 
The historic English race was dominantly ‘Nordic, tempered by 
Welsh,’ and French elements (the latter ‘coming over with the 
conqueror’). It was not Welsh and French, tempered by a Nordic 
strain. From the Romans who once ruled Britain we have 
inherited but little. 

Up to the Norman Conquest the relations of our old English 
forefathers with the Old Saxons and other Germans of the 
continent were closer and (politically) more friendly than after 
‘the Frenchmen’ of Duke William had turned our national 
course so much into French channels and towards French land. 
We may contrast the marriage alliances and political relations of 
the House of Alfred and the House of Henry the Fowler (the 
‘Saxon’ emperors)—or the help given by the England of Edward 
the Confessor to the German Emperor-King, “Black Henry’ 
(Henry III), against his Flemish rebels—with Anglo-German 
clashes in the twelfth century. Such as the hostility of the 
Angevins to the Hohenstaufen, the support and countenance 

iven by our Henry II to Henry the Lion, the revenge taken by the 

pire romain-germanique, when Kaiser Henry VI seizes Richard 

of the Lion-Heart, and keeps him close prisoner until he has 
acknowledged vassalage, and done homage (1194). 

But trade between English and Germans, active and quite 
noteworthy in oy ween days, is developed in those Central 
Middle Ages of Anglo-German alienation and (comparative) 


mutual ignorance. In the disunited and half-anarchic Germany 
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of the later thirteenth century, when peace and order were 
found only in the cities, the Great Hansa of the north took 
shape. And this League of Commercial Republics, this northern 
counterpart of Venice or Genoa, built up (not without a good 
inheritance from earlier time) a very important English 
commerce. London contained one of the four great foreign 
factories of the Hanseatics, and neither Bergen nor Bruges, 
perhaps only Great Novgorod, had a larger place in the Hanse 
economy between 1300 and 1470. 

Not till the great English trade-expansion of the Elizabethan 
time did these ‘Easterling’ merchants lose touch with their 
British market. It is only in 1601 that their triumphant rival 
John Wheeler, of the Society of Merchant Adventurers, writes 
with the complacency of success: ‘Most of their teeth have fallen 
out; and the rest do sit but loosely in their head.’ 

But it is with the Protestant Reformation and the New Learning 
that we come to the deepest and strongest of the spiritual and 
intellectual links (the commercial links were now weakening) 
between English and Germans. The latter—to their own lasting 
and enormous injury—took almost no effective part in the 
maritime and colonial expansion which transformed the whole 
world of trade and navigation and racial movement. But they 
successfully carried through—where the English and Bohemian 
pioneers, Wycliffite and Hussite, had failed—the great religious 
revolt of the West. So Germany became a Holy Land of Pro- 
testantism, and through all the modern centuries this tie has 
been real and strong between the followers of Luther and 
Melanchthon, on one side, and those of Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer 
and the Puritans, on the other. 

William Tyndale is an outstanding, decisive and typical figure 
in English Protestantism. When he made his pilgrimage to 
Luther’s Wittenberg (the little town, in modern Prussian 
Saxony, which had suddenly become the sacred city of the 
Reformation) he and his friends ‘returned thanks to God with 
clasped hands,’ for from Wittenberg, ‘as heretofore from Jeru- 
salem, the light of evangelic truth had spread to the utmost 
parts of the earth.’ The foundation of the historic English 
Bible was laid by Tyndale. ‘His translation of the New Testa- 
ment was the true primary version.’ So reads the just admission 
of the revisers of 1881. And Tyndale’s work, done in Germany, 
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reached England (it has well been said) as a part of the Lutheran 
movement. It bore the Lutheran stamp in many a detail. It 
crossed the sea in company with Luther’s invectives, in 1525, 
and at once became the basis and start of a new English Pro- 
testantism (and even Puritanism) which constantly looked to 
Germany with reverent affection. 

The new art of printing (which had its chief source in the 
German Rhineland, and in the workrooms of Johann Gutenberg) 
was more than useful to the ‘Evangelical’ literature of the 
religious revolution, as to every vigorous movement—to the 
Catholic reaction, a little later, no less than to Luther, Tyndale, 
or Latimer, a little earlier. And if English Protestants, in those 
Tudor days, looked with almost filial respect and love to the 
Germany which had given them, they believed, the very truth, 
light and liberty of the spirit, German Protestants increasingly 
looked to the England of Elizabeth as an ally and champion. 
They even (like other Protestants of the continent) talk at times 
of making the English queen a sort of temporal head of ‘The 
Religion,’ throughout Europe. The Church of England, in 
Swift’s satire, was ‘Martin’s’ Church—and in sober earnest, 
even a century earlier, it was often considered a sort of Lutheran 
intermediate between Rome and Calvin, between ‘Papist’ and 
Puritan. 

In the convulsion of the thirty years of war (1618-1648) 
when the ‘home of Protestantism became also its battleground’; 
when the great German rivers became captives of foreign 
nations; when the old German civilization, even its marvellous 
urban life and culture, seemed almost ready to disappear in 
universal ruin; when the destruction of the German name was 
freely prophesied—in all that hideous welter the more ardent of 
English and Scottish Protestants were eager to go to the help 
of their brethren. For here was need of a New Crusade—to save 
‘the’ religion; to throw back the Catholic reaction; to shew forth 
Britain as the standard-bearer of evangelical faith. Again and 
again even the court seemed at one with the people in the cry 
for intervention. 

But the Stuarts stood aside, and the opportunity passed to 
Sweden and to France—with terrible results for desolated and 
dismembered Germany. Whatever it meant in religion, in 
politics Protestantism brought to the Fatherland a fresh and 
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tragic access of discord and disunion, and so of weakness. 
And when at last British policy did actively (however belatedly), 
concern itself with German dangers and losses, it was 
against the very France which had done so much to save the 
German ‘Evangelicals,’ while doing so much to ruin the German 
patriots. 

But conditions were, by 1688, utterly changed. The fierce life, 
the fanatic ardour of the past, were they not fading from the 
Old Church and the New Communions, alike? Were not 
many turning from religion altogether, to the sciences of nature 
and of man, to practical interests, to ‘trafficks and discoveries’? 
And was not Britain now discovering, with a rather violent whole- 
circle reaction, as she threw off the Stuarts, that French political 
ambition and aggression were the supreme dangers? And that 
Germany (to say nothing of Holland, Spain and Italy) must be 
buttressed against the ceaseless minings and sappings of Louis 
le Grand, his statesmen and his soldiers? What had been tolerated, 
and even abetted, under Richelieu and Mazarin, was now ana- 
thema. Strassburg, if possible, must be rescued from the power 
which had been so recently helped by British troops to take 
Dunkirk. 

Thus Britain embarked on a new Hundred Years War with 
her near neighbour and ‘sweet enemy’ (1688-1815). Essen- 
tially, of course, and primarily, for her own security and advan- 
tage. But incidentally, and (as men thought in Britain then) 
almost necessarily, in defence of threatened Germandom— 
the complex and languid body, so feeble for defence, so helpless 
for offence, of what was neither holy, nor Roman, nor a true 
Empire, any more, but a collection of some 360 independent 
states, larger and smaller, with no political bond, no shadow of 
unity or federation. Yet there was still a German land, and a 
German people—there were still the ties of common blood, and 
speech, and customs, and culture (however grievously im- 
poverished). And British and Dutch statesmen of that time— 
Orange, Marlborough, Pitt—were indeed right in recognizing 
a German entity, a German race, which for many a reason (and 
British reasons among them) should not be left unaided in that 
time of trial. Never perhaps was British policy wiser, and more 
fruitful. Canada and India were in a sense won for the Island- 
Empire on German battlefields. And above all, in the Seven 
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Years’ War of the mid-eighteenth century (1756-1763) when 
Frederick of Prussia became a British hero. And in the wars of 
Napoleon, when the conqueror of Jena and of Austerlitz fancied 
that the whole German world lay at his feet. ‘England has been 
long in labour, but she has at last brought forth a man,’ said 
Frederick of the elder Pitt. And in spite of Bute’s betrayal of 
the common cause, once Pitt had left office, in 1761-2; in spite of 
Frederick’s almost revengeful sympathy with the American 
revolt (‘he was glad to see this England which had deserted him 
now herself in difficulties’), Britain and Prussia, this time with 
Austria, were soon linked again in the great revolutionary- 
Napoleonic struggle. ‘Children,’ said Bliicher to his men (who 
were ‘stroking his knees’ in their loyalty and eagerness on the 
day of Waterloo), ‘I have promised Brother Wellington that 
we will come. You won’t make me break my word?’ That last 
great victory of the ‘brotherhood-in-arms’ Marshal ‘VorwéArts’ 
and Gneisenau would fain have called Be//e Alliance ‘in com- 
memoration of the British-Prussian Alliance now existing, an 
alliance dictated by the very nature of things.’ On that battle- 
field, after final success, Highlanders and Prussian Regiments 
joined in singing Hei/ dir im Siegerkranz, troubling themselves 
but little as to whose services had been the greater. 

The nineteenth century, from the first rifle-shots of the 
Befreiungs-Krieg (in 1813) is the great modern age of Germany 
and the Germans—just as the seventeenth century and theage of 
the revolution are the great times of France and the French. 

British-German brotherhood-in-arms ends with Waterloo. 
But British-German friendship continues—in essentials unbroken 
though sometimes strained, till 1896—nearly becoming an 
alliance in the later Bismarck time. And the spiritual and in- 
tellectual ties, and the influence of the one people upon the other, 
were perhaps never so vital, so intimate, and so important, as 
between 1815 and 1890. 

‘In no one of the sciences, whether of nature or of man,’ 
has Germany since 1830—perhaps even since 1820—‘stood 
below the front rank of the nations. In mass of production she has 
far surpassed them all.’ Fichte’s Addresses to the German Nation 
in 1807, in the darkest hours after Jena, have drawn upon them- 
selves a just meed of attention and appreciation. For they were 
truly and remarkably prophetic of the Prussian and Pan-German 
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uprising of the Liberation War, six years later (1813-15), and 
of much that was to follow. Now that to which Fichte appeals 
is the spiritual heritage of the German race. He addresses a 
nation which was not then a nation, except in the world outside 
politics, war, and constitutions. He appeals to a unity which was 
racial, cultural, linguistic, and spiritual; which was rooted in 
common speech, manners, customs, outlook, history and 
tradition—but which had no common ruler or senate, no 
National Assembly, no common means of defence, economic 
support or administration—and whose last vestiges of common 
political life had disappeared a century and a half before. And 
so, in much the same way, and almost at the same time, “The 
German’s Fatherland,’ in Arndt’s typical outburst of 1813 (a 
glorious little poem which belongs to war, to history, and to 
literature) is not Austria, nor Prussia, nor any other special 
region, but all the land in which German speech prevailed, in 
which German hands and hearts were raised to heaven. For this 
Germany, even a generation before Jena and Leipzig, had been 
winning a great name in culture, just as this Germany’s Prussia had 
been gaining a high renown in war. 

In things of the mind, then, German influence was never 
higher than in the years of the Great Peace which followed the 
Settlement of Vienna (1815 to 1854). But as Germany had been 
freed and reconstituted, after the fall of Napoleonic Power, 
without an effective unity, the tendency towards some such 
unity became ever more powerful in that age of quiet, strong, 
nationalistic growth. And conscious of the greatness of their 
political past and of their intellectual present, Germans increas- 
ingly felt anambitionof leadership in (great part at least of) Europe. 

Bismarck and his fellow-workers gave them this unity, and 
this leadership, between 1857 and 1890—a K/ein-Deutsch 
Unity (without the Austrian Brethren); a continental leadership, 
to which even some oversea colonial lands were at last annexed. 
In this great national realization (‘a people which in old time were 
not a people’) France was antagonized afresh, more bitterly than 
ever, and with the bitterness of direct defeat in a duel. But 
with Britain it was otherwise. Despite excursions and alarms, 
even despite the colonial development of 1883-1890, the 
friendship continues. Salisbury in 1886-92 (then surely the most 
representative of Englishmen) lays down, as a fundamental 
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maxim of state, We must keep the goodwill of the Central 
Powers. 

Spiritual, cultural affinities are still close—to the end of the 
Bismarck Age—though no longer so dominant. How widespread 
and how deep are German sympathies and interests among 
British thinkers and writers, even then. George Borrow is rather 
an exceptional case of outspoken, definite aversion and depre- 
ciation towards the culture of the Fatherland. 

British Liberalism, naturally enough, had been somewhat 
shocked and repelled by the earlier Bismarck and the earlier 
William I. But after 1866, and the new constitution, and the 
National Liberal Alliance with the Iron Chancellor, Gladstonians 
were more forgiving and friendly to the Prussian statesman than 
he to them. ‘Always against Gladstone’ seemed almost an 
obsession with him, in certain years. Yet, once, and again, the 
language, the gestures of the venerable English leader of the 
‘Left,’ could hardly be surpassed in kindliness and generosity. 

If Germany (he declares in 1885) had really determined to 
enter the colonial field, ‘I say, God speed her. She becomes our 
ally and partner in the execution of the purposes of Providence 
for the advantage of mankind. I hail her entering upon that 
course . . . Even if you had no colonial aspirations,’ he says, 
again—to Herbert Bismarck—‘I should beseech you to go for- 
ward in this direction. I rejoice at your civilizing aspirations, and 
shall advocate them in Parliament, even more strongly than in 
Scotland last autumn’ (1884). 

The response to these words—which can hardly be accused of 
narrow selfishness or cold arrogance—was hardly in Bismarck’s 
nobler manner (‘Can you not forget? Never. Can you not forgive? 
Willingly.”) Yet one can hardly over-emphasize the fact that the 
Chancellor, at the bottom of his heart and the root of his purpose, 
set a high value on British political friendship, even if it were, 
by overwhelming preference, a friendship with conservative 
Britain. He was at times sorely irritated by the British attitude 
(sometimes the British hesitancy) in details. He cordially disliked 
excesses of British social influence—of Anglomania—among his 
countrymen. He was unreasonably prejudiced (we have seen) 
against British Liberalism in general, and against Gladstone in 
particular. He clung to the Russian Entente. He had been angered 
time and again, by the cold selfishness, the insulting pride, the 
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incurable meddlesomeness from which Gladstone was so free, 
but to which some of Gladstone’s countrymen were so prone. 
But the overthrow, even the serious weakening, of British 
power had no attractions for him. He inclined on the contrary 
to a British alliance. ‘I have it from his own lips, said the old 
king of Saxony, that Bismarck considered an English alliance 
not only advisable, but necessary . . . . 1 am well aware, wrote 
Prince Miinster to Eckardstein in 1898, that he always desired 
such a Verbindung, and because he could not get it, his choleric 
temper sometimes made him appear positively anti-British. .. .’ 
Repeatedly, as in 1888 and 1889, he proposed such alliance. 
Repeatedly these proposals came to no formal success—because 
Beaconsfield fell from power—because our Liberals were against 
continental entanglements—because even Salisbury shared this 
fear. ‘Would that it were possible, that alliance—some day, per- 
haps, but not now’—was practically the reply of the Marquis to the 
Iron Chancellor’s last offer (in 1889) less than a year before the 
Dropping of the Pilot. 

The Prince, therefore, had to be content with the vaguer but 
valuable friendliness of centuries, never more marked than in 
these his last years of power (1886-1890). And in that vaguer 
sense, he says more than once, he saw in Britain an old and 
traditional ally, with whom no essential differences existed, against 
whose interests he often refused to act, with whom it would be 
extreme unwisdom to create a real quarrel. In that Bismarck 
epoch German diplomatists were constantly assured, ‘It is not 
necessary to cable in cypher. We have nothing to conceal from 
the English.” While on the other side Joseph Chamberlain 1s 
telling Herbert Bismarck—‘Towards no power are we so glad to 
be friendly . . . Your father has rendered us real and great 
services. . . Sine Germania nulla salus.’ (For he ‘actually’ said this, 
records Count Herbert, with amazement.) 
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JOSEF WEINHEBER 


by K. W. Maurer 


‘Nehmt nicht die Dinge, nackt: Lebt sie ins Hohe! 

Wie ihr die Erde liebt: Liebt sie als Weite! 

Da ihr gemeinsam seid: Denkt an die Grésse! 

Und wenn ihr einsam seid: Gebt euch der Tiefe! 
(Den Jiinglingen.) 


F Weems twenty years have now passed since a young 
Austrian poet, Josef Weinheber, published his first poems. 
His first book of verse, Der einsame Mensch, appeared in Vienna in 
1920, but it aroused no interest. In 1923 his next volume, Von 
beiden Ufern, came out and shared the same fate. In 1926 followed 
Boot in der Bucht; it was no more fortunate than the others. It was 
only a much later work with the symbolic and significant title 
Adel und Untergang, published in 1934, which the critics no 
longer could ignore, which won for him, overnight so to speak, 
general admiration and an enthusiastic following. His native 
Vienna, which is very dear to him, forms the central theme of his 
next volume of verse, Wien wértlich, 1935. A short time ago a 
full-grown masterpiece, the production of a lyric poet’s maturity, 
Spate Krone, was published. To-day his poetic genius and the 
indisputable importance of his work have been recognized by 
many, and it is obvious that Josef Weinheber must be regarded 
as a great poet: 

Ich weiss, wie Zeit und Tod mit mir verfahren. 

Verlassen war ich, jetzt bin ich verkannt. 

In tragen, lahmen, lauen Kommentaren 

zerbréseln sie den Sturm, den Kampf, den Brand. 

Erschiitternd kann ein Volk sich offenbaren, 

das seinem Schicksal letzte Worte fand. 

Ich wollte meinem Land die Sprache wahren 

und bin ein diistrer Niemand diesem Land. 

Nicht ich ging fort, ich wurde fortgestossen. 

Nicht Trotz mehr, Gram ist meine Einsamkeit . 

Und bin ich schuldig, bin ich es im Leiden. 

Ich sterbe an der Zeit! An meinem grossen 

Zugrundegehen hinwieder stirbt die Zeit. 

Doch k6énnt ich Exigkeit verleihn uns beiden! 
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This is not the place to recall in detail the events in the life of 
a man long-neglected and suddenly called to fame. But it should 
be known that the conditions under which he lived and worked, 
were those of a life-long and bitter struggle. He was born on 
March 9, 1892, in the suburbs of Vienna of extremely poor 
parents, who died when he was very young, and for years he 
was in an orphanage. He longed for Vienna, its squares and its 
streets which more and more formed the background of his 
poetry. He earned his living as a minor ofhcial in a post office in 
Vienna, where he continued to work after fame had come to 
him. The curious reader may be referred to his autobiographical 
novel, Te Orphanage (1926). But his biography does not reveal a 
personality which can in any way be abstracted from his art. 
His life consists of composing poetry and it would be futile to 
bring his life and his art into the relation of cause and effect. The 
real events are almost wholly inward and the progress of his 
artistic lite is all that matters. We hear little or nothing of 
personal relationships, and it will not surprise us to find that 
solitude forms the basis upon which his life and work were 
founded: ‘Solitude is the mother soil of all things.’ We discover 
or suspect, however, contract with great representatives of art 
and literature. With them he finds his spiritual home: ‘a home far 
distant and yet better than the real one, and which is founded on 
the spirit. There the most illustrious names are arranged around a 
solitary heart: Alcaeus, Marcus Aurelius and Schopenhauer, 
Hélderlin and Annette Droste.’ He is, in addition, an ardent 
admirer of Michelangelo, and all of them have bequeathed to 
him their message and their finest and deepest thoughts. And yet 
even in contact with these artists he preserves his artistic and 
spiritual integrity, for he acquired his own standards and 
measures early enough to keep his art unalloyed and free. 

In reading his poetry particular attention should be paid to the 
use of every single word, for this poet most scrupulously weighs 
every syllable. Theunmistakably poetic eftect he achieves, thesecret 
potency of his verse are always dependent on the precision and 
correctness of each word, forthe word is both thought and feeling. 
This is one of the qualities which raises his language to a higher 

lane; the arrangement of the vowels and consonants, and the 
ramework of rhyme, rhythm and metre are no less important. 
With such an approach we shall detect the wealth, the power and 
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originality which lie in the execution of his poems and which 
are responsible for their individual refinement and nobility. 
This nobility which shapes and directs his poetry, has taken time 
to develop, and was acquired at great cost, and therein lies his 
spiritual and artistic independence. When understanding and 
success were lacking, his fervent faith and dauntless spirit, the 
devotion to his art, were neither to be disturbed nor disconcerted. 
No one has ever seen his life’s purpose more clearly or accepted 
the conditions of his life more manfully. In this resplendent 
idealism and strength we see at least part of his indefinable birth- 
right as a poet. Sooner or later his hour was bound to come. 
Humiliation and suffering obscured his youth, and misinterpre- 
tation and embitterment cast their shadow over the first two 
decades of his creative life. As in actual life it was, however, the 
time of real growth. 

In Weinheber there has arisen a new poet of a high and excep- 
tional order, not a poet of moods, dreams and fantasies or cheap 
sentimentality, but all the richer in qualities of austerity and 
nobility, with an accumulation of poetic wealth in the structure 
as well as in the music of his verse. He has always had the 
courage to appraise himself at any moment in the sight of his 
contemporaries, and he does not flinch from the utmost severity 
and harshness. He rightly reserves his scorn for the many 
activities of the poetasters of his time and contends against all 
that is facile in art and poetry. 

He has himself defined the office and the function of the true 
poet, as he conceives them, in an address which he delivered on 
being presented with the Mozart Prize in April 1936 (from which 
we quote the closing paragraphs *) 


‘I know that I shall not bring to German poetry any newly invented 
typically German verse or ‘‘Lied”-form which might perhaps achieve 
permanent currency like the Alcaic quatrain, or the sonnet. But in face 
of the rich possibilities of western forms, in face of the possibilities 
of the word itself, and even of the consonants and vowels for the alle- 
gorization of the idea, this has never been my ambition. My aim has 
been, and still is, none other than to preserve for German poetry these 
possibilities, which have been in some measure continued, expanded 
and developed in my work, and to pass them on, enriched and coloured 
by my personality, to those who perhaps will follow after me. “T 

1By kind permission of the Editors of Das Innere Reich, June, 1936. 
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wished to guard the language of my country,” runs the line in one of 
my variations on a Michelangelo sonnet, and I think this task of the 
poet which is one of order and coherence, as important as the other one, 
which is to impress upon a sated world its chaos and its ruins. If 
this trait, which may perhaps appear “‘bourgeois”’ in a poet of ““Nobility 
and Decline,” had not been given to me by environment and tempera- 
ment I should, in view of the carelessness with which my contempor- 
aries in poetry dismiss the problems of form in order to devote them- 
selves entirely to the interest in their subject-matter, have been obliged 
to acquire it out of protest against this method of procedure. 

‘I know only too well, and it is a kind of tribute to the times, that 
the violence of this protest against all that is dilettante, irrelevant and 
careless, and that fusses about unchecked, especially in my calling, has 
indeed sometimes led me too far in the stressing of craftsmanship as 
opposed to an ostentatious “inspiredness” and to a genuine primitive- 
ness due to sheer incompetence, and this has brought upon part of my 
artistic practice, not without justice, the reproach of artificiality. But 
when the dilettanti indulge in poetry, the poets must indulge in arti- 
ficialities. And thus I hope that many an impetuous literary beginner 
will be roused to repentance and sorrow through my “Ode to the 
Letters,” or through the “Intarsia of Vowels.” Everybody who knows 
how to read my verse with heart and soul will recognize that I do not 
pursue with a cold intellect and shrewd reflection the task to which Iam 
called by some higher power. For I have not written a single sentence 
for which I would not also have suffered.’ 
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A VISIT TO GERMAN WOMEN’S LABOUR CAMPS 


by HANNAH STUART 


AST summer I spent several weeks visiting eight camps of 
the German labour service for women. The best definition 
of labour service is ‘the organization of voluntary help.’ In a few 
months’ time, however, the voluntary system will be replaced by 
conscription for all young persons of the ages of seventeen or 
eighteen. Already pupils about to enter the universities can only 
do so after six months’ labour service. My remarks apply only to 
women’s labour service and are confined to my own experiences. 
The ages of the girls ranged from seventeen to twenty-five, 
and they came from all walks of life. There were Abiturientinnen, 
i.e. prospective university students; girls, who were doing only 
one or two months’ labour service as part of their training as 
social welfare workers, factory inspectors, etc.; Kindergarten 
and other teachers on leave of absence; typists and clerks; dress- 
makers; shop assistants, and others. 

The camps were of two distinct types; agricultural and social 
welfare. My longest visit was at an agricultural camp, Hagenow 
in Mecklenburg, and it was there that I gained some of my most 
vivid impressions. It was composed of forty-four girls, one camp 
leader (Fiihrerin), a deputy leader (Unterfiihrerin), a secretary 
(Biirokraft), who is usually a trained typist, and a housekeeper 
(Wirtschaftskraft). The officers are paid at rates varying from 
thirty to fifty marks a month, with uniform and board. They are 
usually not much older than the girls themselves; several I met 
were twenty-three and twenty-four, one was twenty-eight, and 
in one special training camp the leader was thirty-three or thirty- 
four, and was a university-trained teacher. Their previous 
training varies. Some are promoted from labour service; in that 
case they have to spend some time in special training camps. 
Others have been elementary or Kindergarten teachers, social 
welfare workers, handicrafts or physical training teachers, 
trained agricultural workers and the like. 

The housing arrangements at Hagenow were as follows. 
The camp was housed in the upper part of an old house, the 
ground floor of which was used as a part time agricultural 
school. The rooms on the first floor were the dining room, 
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rest or recreation room, office, sick room, sewing and work room, 
kitchen and stores. On the second floor was a large ‘Diele’ or 
hall, in which stood the girls’ lockers, and from which opened 
smaller rooms, the two dormitories, a linen store, etc. The third 
floor was an attic used for drying washing in wet weather and as 
a store room. 

The furniture was of the simplest. In the dormitories were 
double decker iron bedsteads, with straw mattresses and blankets. 
Each girl had her own orange box for toilet accessories. The 
officers had little more comfort than the girls, except that they had 
a separate room each. Their furniture was as plain as in the other 
parts of the camp. They slept on a palliasse and had wooden 
chairs. The table-cloths and mats were all products of the winter 
handicraft activity of the girls. There were mats made of plaited 
straw, and curtains and carpets made from a type of rag weaving, 
produced by weaving a woof of thin strips of woollen rags 
through a warp of string. Some of the designs thus produced 
were extremely effective. I was told that this was a very old 
German peasant custom. The dining room had three large 
well scrubbed white-wood tables and stools. The rest-room had 
been furnished by the girls themselves in their spare time to 
surprise the chief officer on her return from a ‘refresher’ course 
at a training camp. The distinctive feature of the office was a 
typewriter, which not every camp possessed. In the sewing-room 
was a large loom, three sewing machines, and cupboards. Outside 
was a large wash house, with an immense coal copper. In this 
same building there were about six hot showers heated by gas. 
The house was surrounded by a garden, which provided the 
whole house with flowers; there was also a small orchard with a 
lawn which was much patronized by the girls in their free time. 

A distinctive feature of the garden was the flag-mast on which 
the swastika flag was hoisted ceremoniously every morning and 
struck at night-fall. 

The girls wear a uniform consisting of a greenish grey tailored 
skirt, a “Windjacke’ of wind-proof covert coating, a white blouse 
with elbow length sleeves, and last, but not least, the brooch. 
This is about the size of a five-shilling piece, of a whitish metal, 
embossed with the swastika surrounded by ears of corn. The 
brooch is worn on all occasions. The working dress is being 
standardized in the form of a bright blue cotton dress of a loose 
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cut with elbow length sleeves and a red kerchief for the head. 

The time-table is strenuous and varies with the season. 
During harvest time the following time-table is observed. The 
girls rise at 4.45, do morning drill, make beds, breakfast at 6.30, 
and go out to work from 7 to 3 (including an hour’s walk each 
way). They are free until 5.30 when they must attend lectures or 
instruction. After supper there is usually some entertainment, and 
‘lights out’ follows at 9.15. 

Hagenow Camp is situated at an equal distance between two 
farming settlements. The settlers are given state aid to start a 
small self-contained farm. They pay no taxes until they are 
financially secure and during the first three years they can claim 
the gratuitous help of an ‘Arbeitsmaid,’ i.e. a girl in labour 
service. They are only expected to give her food if she stays until 
the afternoon. The girls are paid 20 Pf. per day, i.e. 2 M. every 
ten days. An ‘Arbeitsmaid’ is only sent if the farmer is unable to 
pay for a labourer, but during the harvest the girls are naturally 
much in demand. They often have to help in the house, if the 
farmer’s wife should happen to be ill, or has more children than 
she can manage. There is usually a ‘harvest Kindergarten’ for the 
younger children while their parents are at work in the fields. 
In the Hagenow district there were more farms than ‘Arbeits- 
maiden,’ and many more could have been employed. They are 
sent to as many different places as possible, to obviate any 
unfairness both to the girls and to the settlers, for some of the 
better settlers give better food, and some girls are naturally 
better workers than others. 

The late afternoon and evening activities vary, according to a 
weekly time-table, between handicrafts, fretwork, weaving, 
carpentering, folk dancing, community singing, reading, needle- 
work, charades, theatricals and games. On Wednesdays the girls 
ate free from 4 to 5.30 to go into town in twos or threes to 
shop. They wear their best uniform and are discouraged from 
going alone. About twice a week they have ‘staatspolitische 
Schulung,’ i.e. a lecture on history, economics, geography, etc., 
embodying the National Socialist ideals. 

On the first Sunday in the month home leave is given and may 
begin from midday on Saturday. Those who do not go home for 
any reason can, with their parents’ consent, make a long excur- 
sion; or they cah spend the week-end quietly in camp. Detention 
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in camp on leave Sunday is inflicted as a punishment for some 
offence, such as accepting a lift in a strange car, or worse still, a 
lorry. The fourth Sunday is visitors’ day. The girls may have one 
or two visitors, but are not encouraged to have men friends, 
unless they are bona fide brothers or fiancés, and then only with 
the ‘Fihrerin’s’ permission. The visitor is not allowed to take the 
girl out, but may have dinner and coffee in the camp. One Sunday 
is devoted entirely to rest, another to a day’s excursion, in which 
the whole camp takes part. 

The work done by these girls is certainly of great value, 
the more so as it does not supersede any paid labour. The work 
is hard, especially during the harvest, but the girls look very 
healthy. The food is plain, but wholesome and plentiful, and the 
girls usually increase about twenty pounds in weight during their 
six months’ service. Cases of sickness are rare. When a girl 
requires medical attention, she is attended by the local panel 
doctor or in serious cases is sent to the nearest hospital. 

I visited two other agricultural camps in East Prussia, which 
were similarly housed in old country houses, the owners of 
which could no longer afford to keep up a large estate. One 
of these camps had its own farm and the food here was of 
particularly high quality. Another camp on the shores of the 
Baltic sea took care of the social welfare of the fishing folk, 
whereas another worked among the town dwellers of Allenstein. 

The work done by the social welfare camps is of necessity 
different from that done by the agricultural camps, being largely 
done indoors. The girls are sent most frequently to look after 
homes while the mother is in a maternity hospital, and this help 
can be continued on her return until she is strong enough to do 
the work herself. The girls are only sent to families that are 
vouched for by the National Socialist Welfare Service, and 
financial considerations also play a great part. Another aspect of 
this social welfare work is the convalescent and holiday homes 
for mothers and children run by some of the camps. One of 
these, Liibtheen in Mecklenburg, was for mothers with newly- 
born children. They can bring one or two other young children 
with them up to the age of about five. They stay a fortnight and 
during that time have a thorough rest from all work. If necessary 
an ‘Arbeitsmaid’ is sent to do the housework while the mother is 
away. Another home was run by the camp Hegeheim at Buer in 
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the Ruhr mining district. The camp itself was situated outside the 
town, in the little vestige of countryside that the mines had left, 
and, owing to the distance, the National Socialist Welfare Service 
supplied the girls with bicycles. The mine owners of this district 
ate particularly pleased with the work the camp is doing among 
their employees. The home for children is actually in the camp, 
and is of the nature of a holiday home. But it has patients all the 
year round, for when a doctor certifies a child as being below 
par, it is excused school attendance for a time and sent to this 
home for a month to recuperate. The children I saw there were 
extremely happy and looked the picture of health. Children can 
be sent to this home when the relations between the parents are 
such that the child lives in a continual atmosphere of strife; or 
worse still, where the father is a criminal. The children taken into 
homes of this kind must however all be ‘erbgesund,’ i.e. eugenic- 
ally healthy. The others are segregated in special institutions. 

These camps instil the idea that social distinctions must give 
way to national service. Many of the better class girls have told 
me how very grateful they were for this opportunity of learning 
for themselves how ‘the other half of the world’ lives, and they 
recognised the value these lessons have for their own training 
and discipline. There was a very real spirit of comradeship in all 
the camps I visited, and many of the girls had been impressed 
with the value and dignity of hard work. One of the main pur- 
poses of German women’s labour service is that the girls shall 
not shirk any future work, however hard; for work in itself is 
ennobling. It is a preparation for young German womanhood to 
take upon itself extraordinary burdens and accomplish super- 
human tasks in case of a national emergency. And the observer 
is particular impressed with the fervent enthusiasm which 
permeates these camps. 











CHRONICLE 
by THE EDITOR 
Christian Morgenstern 


T has long been an accepted axiom with English critics that 

German literature is deficient in humour. G. K. Chesterton in 
his Victorian Age in Literature declares that it was ‘the one civil- 
ized element that the German Classicists forgot to put into their 
beautiful balance’. The most fervent admirers of the Germans 
would be hard put to it, it is true, to count up to even half a 
dozen German comedies worthy of the name, and the German 
(or is it only the North German?) tends to take himself and his 
ideologies too seriously to see the funny side of them. To the 
Englishman humour implies mild and kindly criticism of men 
and institutions, and German humour inclines rather to the 
brutal, cynical horse-play which shocks the humanist. Till 
Eulenspiegel, with his loutish fooling, suggested to the French a 
whole range of ‘espiégleries’; Baron von Miinchhausen collected 
round his name the quintessence of lying tales; Wilhelm Busch 
invented the mischievous pranks of Max and Moritz; Hoffmann’s 
Shock Headed Peter is a favourite in the English nursery. But 
where, the Englishman asks, are the equivalents in’ modern 
Germany of Lewis Carrol, W. S. Gilbert, A. A. Milne, E. V. 
Knox, A. P. Herbert, of that type of intellectual, clean, social 
humour which makes Punch the best comic paper in the world? 
The answer is to be found in the ‘Grotesques’ of Christian Mor- 
genstern. 

Morgenstern, like so much in the modern world, draws his 
inspiration from Nietzsche: ‘Im echten Manne ist ein Kind 
versteckt, das will spielen’, he quotes, and his most famous 
humoresques, the Ga/genlieder, are dedicated to ‘dem Kind im 
Manne’. Like our own Lewis Carrol he is convinced that the 
child mind contains the very essence of humour. From Nietzsche 
he derives his sceptical views on language, its inability really to 
express in words the thoughts at the back of the mind. It is this 
inadequacy of human speech which provides him with the basis 
of his humour, and which he parodies with an ‘Umwortung 
aller Worte’. As a mathematician Lewis Carrol must similarly 
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have felt that words did not reflect reason in the way that mathe- 
matical signs represent the values underlying them, that words, 
on the contrary, had a life of their own, independent of their 
origin. And so, like his English brother, Morgenstern proceeds 
on philological lines: as Alice meets a ‘mock turtle’ in Wonder- 
land, so Morgenstern invents a ‘Mondkalb’ and even a ‘Mond- 
schaf’; as Alice recites a whole poem of meaningless words, so 
Morgenstern composes a musical nonsense poem entitled Das 
grosse Lalula. There are for him greater monsters in language than 
in all the oceans and forests of the world: he conjures up a 
‘Nasobem’ which stalks along on its nose, and an ‘Elef-ant’ in- 
evitably suggests the existence of a “‘Zw6lef-ant’. If Lewis Carrol 
conceives of a grin without a cat, Morgenstern transcribes a 
fishes ‘Nocturne’ by indicating with the signs for short and long 
the dumb opening and shutting of their mouths. And sometimes 
he allows himself to be carried away by the mere music of his 
verse as in the Schauke/lstuhl which just rocks on the terrace in the 
wind because it likes the sensation and the poet enjoys the 
rhythm. 

Morgenstern imagines the most incongruous situations: a 
knee whose owner was shot to pieces in battle and which 
wanders disconsolately through the world alone; a whole roman- 
tic story of love and elopement in Ding Dong Bell (Bim, Bam, 
Bum) in which Ding pursues Dong who has robbed him of his 
Bell. Or he pictures the various types of thermometers quarrelling 
among themselves for supremacy (Krontpratendenten); and there 
is the paling (Der Lattenzaun) from which a rascally architect has 
fraudulently abstracted the interstices to build a house, and has 
had to flee beyond the seas. 

It would be wrong, however, to dismiss Morgenstern as a 
mere buffoon. There was another, very earnest side to his nature 
which comes out in his devotion to the mystic philosophy of 
Spinoza and to the theosophy of Rudolf Steiner. “There is no way 
outside of us’, he maintains, “we merely go round in a circle. If 
we would go forward, the path leads inwards’. His chief poetry 
is inspired by the deep religious feelings of Angelus Silesius 
whose famous motto: ‘Mensch, werde wesentlich!’ he makes 
into his own. He pours out his yearning for mystic union with 
God which will only be achieved in death when, too, the secret 
of the Universe shall be revealed to man: 
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Wer Lebendiges will verstehen, 
Muss ins Land des Todes gehen. 


The volumes of lyrical verse collected under the title Me/an- 
cholie (1906), Einkehr (1910), and especially the posthumous Wir 
pfanden einen Pfed (1914, the year in which Morgenstern died), 
have won for him an honourable place among the mystical 
poets in which Germany is so rich. 

The ‘Grotesques’ are published by Bruno Cassirer in Berlin 
(Alle Galgenlieder, 1932, 280,000 copies!), his other works by R. 
Piper in Munich. There is a biography by Michael Bauer, 
Munich, Piper, 1933. 


On going to Germany. 


So many of us English go to Germany nowadays, attracted 
by the advantages of the registered mark and by interest in 
the new regime, that it may not appear misplaced to comment 
on a few recent books from which the intending traveller may 
extract a previous knowledge of the country and its people 
which will increase the profit and enjoyment of his stay a 
thousandfold. 

He will, of course, plan his tour with the help of the indis- 
pensable Baedeker and will esteem himself fortunate that a new 
edition of Germany was published as recently as last spring. The 
ubiquitous red-backed volumes (the time has long passed when 
we used to hide their flaming covers with brown paper in the 
attempt to pass as natives) have undoubtedly done more to 
create a feeling of international solidarity than many a more 
ambitious venture, and they have spread a sincere respect for 
German reliability and fairness which must have proved of 
inestimable value to German business! The maps and plans 
have never been surpassed and are a joy to use. The Outlines of 
German History prefixed to the guide-book are brought down 
to the present year and even record the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland. They draw attention to the principles on which 
National Socialist Germany has evolved; to the conflict with 
Marxism, the elimination of Parliamentarianism, the re-awakening 
of race consciousness and the corporative organization of the 
State. The literary-minded will welcome a reference to Coleridge 


1 Leipzig, 1936. M. 13.50 less 25 per cent. 
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in Géttingen but will miss one to Wordsworth in Goslar or to 
Voltaire at Sanssouci and even to Hélderlin at Tiibingen. They 
will rejoice to find mention of St. Boniface (though they would 
have been flattered to see the ‘apostle of Germany’ described as 
an Englishman). Droste-Hiilshoff, Fichte, Goethe, Schiller, Jean 
Paul, Klopstock, Wieland, Storm are all neatly ascribed to their 
several compartments, but the reader must no longer expect 
Thomas Mann to be associated with Liibeck, or Heine with 
Diisseldorf. Instead, when visiting that city, he will be invited 
to shed a tear over the fate of Leo Schlageter who so bravely and 
ineffectively led the resistance to the French occupation of the 
Ruhr and was shot for his pains. And he will marvel at the 
thoroughness which has dedicated to Adolf Hitler the chief 
square or street of every city in the land until he remembers the 
prevalence of Kaiser Wilhelm in the topography of imperial 
Germany. 

Anyone who finds Baedeker too sober in style and too 
restrained in its enthusiasm should consult Paul Fechter’s Sechs 
Wochen Deutschland It is the work of a well-known publicist, a 
former contributor to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and the 
present editor of the best German weekly newspaper, Deutsche 
Zukunft. As the author of a popular and well-written Dichtung der 
Deutschen (1932) we may be sure that the literary background has 
not been forgotten and that, as a good National Socialist, the 
‘v6lkische’ standpoint is duly stressed. The book is admirably 
written with a keen sense of the picturesque and a strong feeling 
for beauty in art and nature. He who has six weeks to spare and 
would really know Germany from East to West and from North 
to South in its inexhaustible treasures of town and country, could 
follow no better guide than Herr Fechter. For he will be ‘person- 
ally conducted’ not only through the well-worn routes of Rhine 
and Harz but off the beaten track: by steamer down the lovely 
Weser valley from Hannoversch-Miinden, past Hamelin city 
(where they still bake rat-shaped biscuits), down to Minden and 
the Porta Westfalica where the river leaves the hills and enters 
the great North Plain to Bremen and the sea. Or, as a change 
from the Bavarian Alps and their lovely mountain-topped 
lakes, he will take the willing traveller to Silesia and show him its 
magnificent capital, Breslau, and the lofty Riesengebirge where 


1 Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig, 1936. R.M.3. 
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Riibezah! still walks and Rautendelein cast her spell over 
Hauptmann’s Meister Heinrich. Or there is again that near 
Holstein coast (which the English are now discovering) with its 
threefold attraction of hills, lake and sea and literary reminis- 
cences of Voss and Hebbel. Herr Fechter does not omit to remind 
the art-lover, sated with the glories of Munich, to break his 
homeward journey at Bamberg to admire the most famous 
equestrian statue of the Middle Ages and, if he still has a few 
days to spare, not to grudge a short detour to Naumburg on the 
Saale and a visit to the unrivalled statues of its cathedral. 

Should the ‘interested traveller’ wish to learn more of the 
art of medieval and modern Germany he could not do better 
than turn to the book of Hannah Priebsch Closs. Art and Life} 
though it deals with art as a whole, specializes in German art in 
particular in so far that its critical standpoint is conditioned by the 
philosophical school of W6lfflin and Worringer. It is a plea to 
recognize the art of Central Europe as being in closer kinship with 
our Northern heritage than that of the Italian Renaissance and 
Classical Greece which hitherto have tended to claim our almost 
exclusive allegiance. But whether or not we accept Mrs. Closs’s 
premises it is clearly this aspect of art which arouses her enthusi- 
asm, and one of the best chapters in the book is that on medieval 
German art of the thirteenth century which she illustrates with 
such apt references to the great classics of Hohenstaufen litera- 
ture as could only have come from the daughter of that great 
medievalist, Robert Priebsch. It is more than filial piety which 
urged the dedication of the book to her father, and the ‘“German- 
istin’ frequently peers through the art critic, as when she illus- 
trates the linear art of the Norsemen with quotations from the 
Edda, ot the clinging draperies of medieval saints with a descrip- 
tion from Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan. Nor does she fail 
in a word of appreciation for the Austrian baroque which more 
and more of late years has dominated the taste of the art historian 
in modern Germany. Carefully contrasted illustrations bring out, 
more clearly than words ever could, the characteristics of different 
artistic periods. 

The bulk and weight of Das Buch vom deutschen Volkstum* 


1 Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1936, 15s. 
*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1935. R.M.20, less 25 per cent. with 436 pp. 136 coloured 
maps, 1065 illustrations. 
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must inevitably lead to its being left at home, which is all the 
more reason why the traveller should study its contents before 
he starts. Equipped with the information so lavishly and attrac- 
tively presented in this handsome volume he will view country 
and people through new and keener eyes. He may wonder, it is 
true, why the actual people he meets so rarely conform in the 
shape of their skull and facial characteristics with the norm of 
the Nordic man as set out so engagingly in the chapter on race, 
but he will console himself with the assurance that, though few 
Germans are ‘typically Nordic’ in their external appearance, they 
one and all possess the ‘spiritual and intellectual’ characteristics of 
this superior race. On the other hand he need make no mental 
reservations in his enjoyment of the picturesque costumes of 
German peasants at their church parade, which provide so lively 
a touch of colour to German Sunday afternoons compared with 
the drabness of our English countryside. As he travels from West 
to East he will note the predominance of the ‘Haufendorf? in 
Western Germany in contrast to the ‘Reihendorf’ in the East; the 
former being the traditional Germanic fortuitous conglomeration 
of houses; the latter the result of colonising methods which re- 
quired each settler to take up arable land by clearing it at right 
angles to the main thoroughfare. And again he will learn to dis- 
tinguish between the various types of peasant houses he sees from 
the train and to divide them roughly into lowland and highland 
type, as he has already done with the language, if he has studied 
the dialect map of modern Germany. He will find that German 
towns show differences in structure and material as great as 
German houses, and that these depend chiefly on geological and 
geographical conditions. Excellent maps make clear the confes- 
sional divergences and indicate the demarcations of ecclesiastical 
divisions. Other maps record the distribution of educational 
institutions, the spread of industry, the productional variety of 
agricultural land. Railway, water, road and air communications 
are clearly set out; they contrast well with those of the other 
countries of Europe. It is only when dealing with the military 
situation as it existed in Europe before 1933 that the work ceases 
to be impartial and becomes propagandist and almost deliber- 
ately misleading: as when the war footing of the British army is 
given as two and a half million men, with complete disregard of 
the fact that conscription was abolished in 1919. Governor 
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Schnee presents the German colonial question with greater 
objectivity and effect; none has striven more valiantly for the 
refutation of the ‘koloniale Schuldliige’, against the asseveration 
of the maladministration by which the Allies justified their refusal 
to restore mandated territories to their former German owners. 

An occasional lapse from objectivity does not, however, 
impair the solid value of this encyclopaedic work, and it should 
be found in the modern language library of every school and 
college. The second part, in particular, is wholly admirable: 
each German province has a special section devoted to a detailed 
description of its geographical features, its cultural characteristics 
and the peculiarities of its inhabitants, all plentifully illustrated 
with maps and pictures. And if “Deutschtum’ includes not only 
Austria and Switzerland, but also North Western Bohemia, the 
German colonies in Eastern Europe and even in the lands beyond 
the seas, no one will grudge the Germans this natural pride in 
their great cultural achievements; nor, remembering Herr Hitler’s 
distinction between ‘Volk’ and ‘Nation,’ necessarily scent pan- 
Germanic designs behind it. But he who would understand some- 
thing of the irrational, mystic ideology which is at the root of 
modern German home and foreign policy must study carefully the 
finalarticle‘Vom deutschen Volkstum, von der Volksgemeinschaft 
und vom volkstumsgebundenen Staat.’ Only then will he under- 
stand the significance of the third part of this book which treats 
of the cultural and political development of the German people 
from pre-historic times to the present day and ends with the 
conviction that, eventually, the limits of ‘Reich and Raum,’ of 
nation and people will be one and the same. There is an excellent 
Bibliography of books written since 1933. 


Alois Brandl 

“‘Dankbare Biographien,’ says Professor Brandl, ‘sind der 
Samen fiir Geistesfiihrer in der Zukunft.’ The Nestor of 
German Anglisten has certainly sown the seed from which a 
whole army of English scholars has arisen. 

Alois Brandl was born in Innsbruck eighty-two years ago. As 
tutor in the family of the Tirolese poet-geologist, Adolf Pichler, 
he enjoyed every opportunity for culture and learning and was 
guided and encouraged towards an academic career. He came to 


1 Zwischen Inn und Themse. Lebensbeobachtungen eines Anglisten. Berlin, Grote, 1936. M. 8. 25, 
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English literature through Goethe, and Lewes’s Life was the first 
English book he read. Yet the position of modern languages at 
Austrian universities was so unsatisfactory that he preferred to 
graduate in German with a work on Brockes, the translator and 
imitator of Thomson’s Seasons. What Vienna lacked in English 
scholarship, however, it amply made up for in artistic encourage- 
ment, and the Burgtheater made him a life-long devotee of 
Shakespeare. A year in Berlin brought him into touch with the 
vigorous culture of the new empire, and Wilhelm Scherer 
introduced him to literature as a national manifestation. But 
when he landed in England in 1879 he found that he could 
neither understand nor make himself understood. Fortunately he 
found in Henry Sweet a teacher of genius from whom not only 
he, but a whole generation of Germans, took its cue on English 
pronunciation. 

Dr. Brandl was not impressed with our universities: Oxford 
and Cambridge were finishing schools for young gentlemen; 
University College, London, a ‘Privates Lehrgebaude’ whose 
professors were not “Gelehrte im deutschen Sinn.’ But he was 
attracted to free-lance scholars like Furnivall and James Murray 
(master at Mill Hill, not Windmill!), and of C. H. Herford he 
made a life-long friend. A second visit was devoted to the 
preparation of his well-known Coleridge book. Much of his 
information was gathered at first hand: Lord Coleridge put his fine 
library at his disposal, Bishop Christopher Wordsworth recalled 
memories of his uncle (not his ‘Vetter’!), and with Derwent 
Coleridge he exchanged flaccid greetings. It is this awareness of 
living personalities which makes the value of Coleridge und die 
englische Romantik. 

Meanwhile Dr. Brandl had ‘habilitated’ in Vienna and was 
soon to be transferred in rapid promotion to Prague, Géttingen, 
Strassburg and Berlin, where he counted Mommsen, Treitschke 
and Wilamowitz amongst his colleagues. University professors 
in pre-War Germany ranked high in the social rank, and all 
doors were open to them in those first years of William I, when 
art, literature and science flourished under the patronage of an 
enlightened, if paternal, government. Then came the gradual 
estrangement from England and the darkening shadows of the 
coming war. Professor Brandl blames both himself and his 
government for the state of ignorance in which Germany stood 
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as regards England’s sinister intentions. He is convinced that, in 
future, Anglistik must be the study of the living England, of its 
history and politics, and not merely of its literary achievements. 

Professor Brandl’s long life has comprised the most vital 
period of the history of the last hundred years. He can look back- 
ward into the spacious times before the War as well as forward 
into an uncertain future. He is an ardent patriot, an enthusiastic 
supporter of ‘Das Deutschtum im Ausland’ and, as an Austrian 
by birth, a keen protagonist for the ‘Anschluss,’ though, with the 
example of England and Scotland in mind, he realizes that its 
accomplishment may be long delayed. England he has never 
forgiven for ‘the betrayal of Germany to the Russian hordes’ 
and, since 1913, has not set foot on English soil. 

Brandl’s reminiscences are no mere ‘Fachsimpeln’; his career 
has brought him into touch with most of the great.ones on both 
sides of the North Sea, and with Lord Haldane, in particular, he 
was on terms of some intimacy. There are many good stories 
scattered among the more serious matter, and the book should 
make a wide appeal. It is not only a fascinating chapter in 
Anglo-German cultural relations, but an inspiring account of a 
busy life, well and nobly spent in the service of scholarship. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
Historica by Dr. G. P. Goocn. 


Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus. 2 vols. R. 
Oldenburg, Miinchen und Berlin. 1936. 

A very learned and illuminating account of the emergence of the 
historical sense during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Special attention is devoted to Voltaire, Montesquieu and Hume in the 
first volume: to Justus Méser, Herder and Goethe in the second. 


Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Ado/f von Harnack. Hans Bott, Berlin- 
Tempelhof. 1936. 

A full-length biography of the greatest ecclesiastical historian of the 
last half-century, revealing his numerous contacts with the political and 
cultural life of Germany. 


J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Hindenburg the Wooden Titan. Macmillan, 
1936. 21S. 

The fairest and most authoritative account of the war and post-war 
years of the old Field-Marshal. Valuable information relating to the 
later phases of the Presidency is derived from Briining, the friend and 
hero of the author. 


Reinhold Aris, History of Political Thought in Germany 1789-1815. 
Allen and Unwin, 1936. 15s. 

The first volume of a comprehensive survey intended to come down 
to the World War. The three books deal with the Aufklarung and the 
French Revolution, the Romantic Movement and the reconstruction of 
Russia. The latter is dominated by the great figure of Stein. A learned 
and thoughtful work, in which events and ideas are related to one 
another. 


The Memoirs of Count Bernstorff. Heinemann, 1936. 21s. 

A very readable and modest account of the long diplomatic career of 
a distinguished German Liberal. Special attention is devoted to his 
service at Washington, Constantinople and Geneva. 


Locarno. Edited by Dr. F. J. Berber. William Hodge, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

A collection of documents extending from 1919-1936, with a Preface 
by Ambassador Joachim von Ribbentrop. Indispensable to the study of 
European diplomacy. 
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Theodor Wolff, Through Two Decades. Heinemann, 1936. 

A series of brilliant portraits by the ex-Editor of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt, now living on the French Riviera. The gallery includes Bilow, 
Monts, Ludendorff, Ballin, Brockdorff-Rantzau and Otto Braun, the 
last constitutional Premier of Prussia. 


F, L. Schuman, Hitler and the Nazi Dictatorship. Robert Hale, 
1936. ros. 6d. 

An objective description by an American scholar of the rise and 
triumph of National Socialism, and of the conditions of republican 
Germany and of the propaganda which preceded it. A reliable sketch 
of the ‘ Weltanschauung’ of the movement. The conclusion is 
pessimistic: Germany talks peace but prepares for war, driven to it by 
nationalistic megalomania and the military and economic ambitions of 
its ruling classes. 


Caroline E. Playne, Bertha von Suttner and the Struggle to avert the 
World War. Allen and Unwin, 1936. 8s. 6d. 

A timely reminder of the difficulties besetting the path of the apostles 
of peace. Frau von Suttner’s life is identical with the peace movement 
in pre-War Europe. Her propagandist novel Die Waffen Nieder ! 
(1889) took the world by storm and was translated into the chief 
European languages. Mercifully, she died in June, 1914. 


LirERARY fy Dr. A. GILLIEs. 


Deutsche Kunst. Meisterwerke der Baukunst, Malerei, Bildhauerkunst, 
Graphik und des Kunsthandwerks. Herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Roselius. Bremen/Berlin, Angelsachsen-Verlag 1935 ff. In pro- 
gress. Subscription price, M.2.50 each fascicule. 

This work (to be complete in 10 vols.) sets out to be an all-inclusive, 
lavishly illustrated guide to all branches of German art and to show 
every phase of its development. Admirable large-size reproductions 
(some of them in colour) are accompanied by a readable and instructive 
commentary by contributors of standing. Both scholar and general 
reader will find pleasure in this publication. 


Betsy Aikin-Sneath, Comedy in Germany in the First Half of the 
Eighteenth Century. (Oxford Studies in Modern Languages and 
Literature). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

The conflict in the German theatre before the appearance of Lessing 
between the rough popular comedy, whose only aim was to amuse, 
and the serious comedy, with its moral and social function, is traced 
with the aid of much valuable and interesting material, drawn mainly 
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from the theories of Gottsched and J. E. Schlegel and the practice of 
Picander, Mylius and the rest. A clear and conscientious work, if rather 
lacking in emphasis. 


Die Grossen Deutschen. Neue deutsche Biographie. Herausgegeben 
von W. Andreas and W. von Scholz. Berlin, Propylaen-Verlag. 
4 vols., 1936-6. M.15. each. | 

One hundred and fifty ‘Griinder, Hiiter and Mehrer des deutschen 
Kultur-Erbes,’ from Arminius to Hindenburg are discussed very 
concisely and readably by writers of authority (Nadler, Naumann, 
Petersen, Ranke, Unger are among the ‘Germanisten’ who contribute). 
Readers will note one or two interesting ‘Rettungen’ in this popular 
reference-work and guide to ‘die Kraftquellen der Nation.’ 


J. Klein, Die Dichtung Nietzsches, Miinchen, Beck, 1936. M.6.10. 

The emotional side of Nietzsche and the relation of his poetry to his 
philosophy have not hitherto received much attention. Here the 
poetry is submitted to a critical analysis, special attention being devoted, 
as might be expected, to Zarathustra, the whole being very suggestive 
and instructive. 


R. Minder, Un ag romantique allemand: Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853) 
(Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de Stras- 
bourg), Paris, Belles Lettres, 1936. 60 Frs. 

What did Tieck make of life and how did he transtorm and interpret it 
in his work ? In this very exhaustive and valuable study we are present- 
ed with an analysis of Tieck’s personality and ideology, and 
of the themes and evolution of his lyric, drama and prose. It is a 
work, therefore, of synthesis, well-arranged and rich in penetrating 
observations. 


W. Baumgart, Der Wald in der deutschen Dichtung. (Stoff- und 
Motivgeschichte der deutschen Literatur, xv), Berlin, Leipzig, 
de Gruyter, 1936. M.5. 

In spite of a certain lack of proportion and an abundance of abstrac- 
tion, this work will doubtless commend itself because of its study of 
the forest as a theme in Romantic poetry: the connection with the 
“Volksmarchen’ is fully brought out, and the sections on Tieck and 
Richendorff will be read with special interest. 


Paul Hankamer: Deutsche Gegenreformation und deutsches Barock. 
Stuttgart, J. B. Metzler, 1935. M.15.50. 

Professor Hankamer has drawn together the many threads of 
Baroque research in a volume entirely worthy of the great series to 
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which it belongs (Epochen der deutschen Literatur). An excellent biblio- 
graphy and a list of authors form a reliable guide to the general reader. 
Specialists will find many questions answered by this acknowledged 
interpreter of seventeenth-century mysticism and the Baroque lyric. 


E. S. Blenkinsop, Biarger’s Originality. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 
1936. 4s. 6d. 

A plea for reconsideration of the unfavourable estimates of Burger 
by Schiller and A. W. Schlegel. A careful analysis of his chief poems 
shows Biirger’s poetic technique to have been something more than 
mere ‘Manier.’ He is not only the author of Lenore, but the founder of 
the German ballad and a master of the German sonnet. 


* * * 


Das Innere Reich. 
The Publishers of this Journal ask us to state that the ban imposed 


on October 11 (see German Life and Letters, 1, 64) was lifted after a 
tew days. 
Nietysche-Archiv Weimar. 

Dr. Karl Schlechta is preparing a critical edition of Nietzsche’s 
letters and would be grateful for any information concerning them in 
the possession of our readers. 


MSS. and Books for Review (preferably after previous enquiry) 
should be sent to the Editor, University College, London, W.C.1. 
Subscriptions and business communications to the Publisher, 49 


Broad Street, Oxford. 








